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IV., . / ^ , PREFACE 

It has been the intent of Chicano Mobile Institutes- New Mexico to make a decisive input 
into thf educational structure in New Mexico. The goals, objectives and processes set 
forth and Bfursued this year are as follows: ^ . ^ 

Parti. ' • 

Goals and Objectives ' ^ ■ 

A. Goals 

1. |Improve the quality and equality of education ta meet the needs of • 

Chicano students in Public and Private institutions of higher learning 
ft throughout the State of New Mexico. ' ^ *^ I 

2. ^To prepare personnel in (higher) education to meet all the particular 

needs of students from low income and. ethnic minority families who 
attend all public and private schools in the State of New Mexico. . 

B. Objectives > 

1. To identify, list and document all resources: rest>urce people, entities, 
bodies, agencies, and boards that affect the educational process at all 
levels in tl\e State of New Mexico. 

2. To identify, list and document individual 'people (j)olitical leaders, 
professors, teachers, businessmen, laymen, etc.) that can elffect change 
in the educational process in the State of New Mexico. 
To identify, define, and document all problem areas affecting Chicanos 
at all levels of the educational^process in the State af New Mexico. 

4. To identify, define and relate proven innovative' solutions to the 
problem areas affecting Chicanos identified in No. J abgve. 

5. To effect the implQiriehtation of the praveji innovative solutions 
through the decision making bodies in th^ Stale of " New Mexico 
identified in No. 1 and No. 2 above. 

Process^ 

A*: ^he Chicanjo Mobile Iristitute&r-New Mexicc/ w^ oonduct at least two (2), 
two-day institutes with a maximum parti9ipation of sixty (60) participants. 
The participants will be draw^n from: 

1. - Institutioifs of higher lea^ming anjd^ their supporting agencies (Board of 
Regents) 

2. Local and State educational /Agencies and their supporting agencies 
(Local and State School Boam members) 

Private educational agenci/s and their supporting agencies (Board 
members, council mem bera^tc.) . 

4. ^.^Local and State Edudat^onal Associati 01:1 mernbers ' 

5. Community groups / , ^ , - / 

6. Legislators and other'lcfcal and state political leaders. 

The participants will be selected/according to their demonstrated desire to ef/ect a 
positive chan^ge in the educational process in New Mexico. (The selection will be 
done by the State Coordinator/and the State Advisory Board). 

B. The first Institute will/ identify, define, organize ahd document all problem 
areas affectinjg Chicanyos at all levels of the Educational Process. 

C. • The second Institute will review, up-date pr6blems identified in the first 
in^tute, then identify, define, anrd relate proven (innovative) solutions'to all ' 

* these problems (p/oblem areas). All this will be organized and documented 
prpperly by the part ic^> ante. ^ 

D. The State Coordinator will' review, organise afnd edit all information produced 
by tlie two institutes 'and produce a printed document which will be 
desseminated t^ all decision-making entities, bodies, and agencies of the Stat^ 

TrjutT^ : 
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^ of New Mexico. Trie State Coordinator, State Advisor/'Board and Institute 
participants will apply all -means of leverage in order to produce the proposed 
changes in education put forth in the document. . - ' . , 

Generally /the mechan|ps of the objectives were met. For example, the jtwo Institutes 
were held (reports of each are included in the **Paper") Objectivjp No.^ 1 mrough No. 4 
were compiled and can be obtained from the NMHU Library where a master file will be 
kept. In part II Proce^ A., not all the people responded. A list of people that were invited 
to participate and those who actually participated is included in the master file. B an<f C, 
the two Institutes *\\We conducted, in a very successful manner, a synopsis of both 
Institutes is^included. This **Paper" is part of D and its success Will depend on the effort 
put forth'^y everyone herein involved. 

Specifically, in terms of the goals set forth by Chicano MoWle Institutes, the 
•Project Year was ndt a complete success. The general trend of problems seemed to be 
taken from ^re-secondary level. The general trend taken was to conduct the study of 
problems starting from the beginning or Early Childhood level and ending With Higher 
Education. * 

Realistically speaking, the Goals set forth are almost over-whelming and could not 
'possibly have been met in one year. However, the activities generated during the year of 
implementation have moved the total educational ^fctpre much further toward 
quialitative and equal educational parity. Moreover, many\continuing activities that have 
"spun off the Chicano Mobile Institutes promise to follow through toward .goal 
actuality, toward meaningful educational accountability. ^ * 

^- X BRIEF HISTORY OF 

CHICANO MOBILE INSTITUTE p f^EW MEXICO , 

A. Introduction ' ^ > , 

The ^gncept and the people involved in the^present orgai;iizaticfn of State CMI 
participants} started thre^e yeafs agov' when a group of Chidano pirectors of Bilingual 
Programs approached Lt^ Governor Roberto Mondragon fot^ help i^ (To^dination of 
Efforts. At that time there were sqme fledgling Bilingual Progr^s that n^ded sortie help 
in„gett|ng, started, Mondragon called a meeting at the College Jof Santa Fie. The meeting 
included many Bilingual Project D/rectors, Professors, Teachei^,; Parents and Community 
Resource people.' The first meeting was held.\o detemipe who had |)rOgrams to help 
^ Chicano students, who wanted to start prograjnB and jivlw) coujd be asked for help. It was 



suggested that^a bibliography of the names oV people whb 



had a desire to help, be 



developed before^he next meeting. At fhat timMhe group lacked funds which created a 
burden on several people who wanted to attend the meeting bilt were unable to finance 
it. 

The second meeting^held at the College of Santa Fe, included alnlost a hundredy 
people. This meeting genera/ted some very j*earistic problems that Chicano students were 
being confronted with, as well as problemS encountered by teachers and/ or professors. 
Representatives from the Institions of Higher Learning were present especially New 
Mexico Highlands Univepsity. President - Dr. Fjank Angel pledged the full support of 
Highlands 'University in^the improvement of educational advantage for all Chicano 
students. This led to (1) the identification of goals and objectives and; (2) sources of 
funding. • ^ ' . " J '' 

The third meeting called at the College ^of Santa Fe was conducte(J?as an Institute 
^ ^and participants were divided up into groups according to field o^interest and expertise. 
The Institute generated much infomation about Chicano Educational need? at aU levels. 
Rowever, not too much was done as a^ follow-up, because there was a lack of financial 
support a^id participation created a financialrburden on some who lived far from Santa 
Fe. • • ' * 



Meanwhile, in 1970-71,'a group of interested Chicanos in California Submitted a 
proposal to the Office of Education, EPDA, for funding to"do some research on "how to \ 
improve the'^ educational status of Chicanos in that state. Jt was called the Southwest' 
Institutes. In 1971-72 the 'Southwest anstitute moved to include Texas. That year Lt. 
Governor Roberto''Moncfiagon was asked to-be on the National Advisory Board. The* 
following year 1972-73,, I^ndragon was instrumental in exp^ding the Southwest Mobile 
Institute<to include New«^exico, and thus providing thp New Mexico Chicanos with a 
-funding source to hold their Institutes, y 

During the summer of 1973, the National Advisor^^^fipard for the now Southwest 
Chicano Mobile Institutes under tHe direction of Lt/ Governor- Robert o^MondragorK^met 
and hired Mr. ^bino Baca as Project Director. Once the Project funds were obtained by 
the NMHO staffs the five Southwestern States (Arizona, CaUfomia, Colorado, Nevada, 
and Texas) swung into full action. ^ r , 

The following is a copy of "The Brown Paper" of the first Project year ('1972-73) 
of the Southwest Institute in New Mexico. The ''Paper" was submitted by Mr. Ernest 
Eichwald, the State Coordinator. 

THE BRDWN PAPER 1972-73 

(1) Program Focus / # " 

It is important when one attempts , to accomplish ^ given task that -^all problems, 
ideas, statistics, and history be talcen into account so that an accurate Solution can be 
defined. This' work does not' intend to be an attack on anyone or ^ny institution. 
However, the relationship be.tween Chicanos * and Anglo-Americans has not been 
completely 'ethical in its nature. So that some of the problems pointed out historically 
and statistically can be very provacative. It is the intent of this Southwest Mot)fle 
Institute not to dwell on the problems but it is our pur^osfe t,b try to arrive at a model 
that can be realistically used to solve the dilemma we £ace. 

Historicalh^, New Mexico was won through Conquest. Naturally the, importance of 
the conquest w& that the land Chic^os had inhabited Was subseguently ijbst,^ Our main 
interest however, is the attitudes*that were brought hereby Anglo- America. The reason 
that'the politicians'gave the public at the time \y as that A|nerteli had to s^ve the Mexicans 
^ from themselves. Mexicans h^d to be regenerated, Jhis most basic assumption is wrong. 
The conquered peoples of New Mexico were not degenerate; in fact, the very existence of 
the colonies ^pended on th%ir 'ability to control the environment and to create a 
"workable community." Their mode of life was based on self determination. 
V The modern day version oflthis attitude is the "melting pot" theory. This theory 
inaicated that those who are to be assimilated are not acceptable as they are. Also, ^he 
fact that Chicanos are not realistically eft" legallyveducated points to the fact that America 
r'eally did not want to assimilate Chficanos. Because to realistically assimilate, people have 
to be educated to their new reality and to date Jhis "has not been accomplished. In reality, 
the result of the process is that Chl'canos have been maimed psychologically due tp their 
partial acceptance by the educational establishment. Therefore, they. have become cheap 
labor on the market. • . ^ 

Question Does iNew Mexico want to educate Chicanos? We can assume that the 
answer is "yes" made evident by . jthe, elaborate school system. The question Ihen^ 
becomes: ''Why haven't Chicgnos received an adequate play in this system that has been 
designed and implernerited'by thp Anglo-American forces ingthe country?" , . ^ 

Chicanos live under a capitalistic form of government which expresses free^ 
. enterp'rize. In this system based on free ent^rise, those who have power can utilize their 
resources fo create profit and more resources. What is power ancj who has the power? 
Power means that you can understand and manipulate the system. Those who have the 
ppwer are the ones who designed the system and-control t\ie resources. * 



■ . f 
The federal goyemmest does not become involved in people's transactions unless 
absolutely necessary. Who's to say when it is necessary? If one does not. understand the 
^consumer e'conomy or how to manage government; how does one succeed? Surely, some 
make it ^lit at.the cost of<how many? How naany people suffer humiliation while a few 
are allowed to make it. ^ . * * x 

What happens in a relationship of this nature? Culture becomes the Chicanos only 
resourcp. Then someone else with the facilities to exploit his culture sells it to the highest 
bidder. This becomes the Chicano's fate; lie sells his culture because that is his only 
resource. The, trouble is that h^ gets little in return. The ^stem translates this to the ^ 
status quo and they think Chicanos do not want change., It would seem that Chicanos do 
not want Qhange because of the lack of viat>le alternatives to bring real changes in their 
lives. «The end result of thiS system is that the bulk of Chicanos are in unskilled, 
semi-skilled, arid skilled labor.* * , * lu ^ 

0 

20 Recommendations* , . ° * " • , 

"Given an individual's personal integrity 'it would follow that his education should be 
initiated at this point. It should also take into cohsideration hii culture and language, not 
that this should be ap dnd in itself but it*shouldbe a startirig point in the dev^fbpment of 
a Chicano intelligentsia. Psychologists say that a person is a mirror image of hijnsqlf, so 
that he reflects his sup'oun dings. ' * 

How^can a child /eflect ^s environment in an honest and positive w^y when his 
surroundings (the public school system) were not designed with him in mind. It is an alien 
environment whose objectives are to maintain the status quo and produce* a certain 
numb&r of individuals wh^re a cheap labor force. 

Therefore, it is the recommendatibn of this Mobile Institute that public schoolsm 
New Mexico be controlled by the comijiunities they serve. All taxes that are produced 
locally and by the state should be allT)cated by the leaders Qf the community, the teachers 
and the students who are involved in that school system, the priorities, goalsi, and 
objectives should be designed by this group of people. . 

\The strategies of bHingual-bicultural education, making New Mexico history 
mandatory for teacher certification and sensitizing teachers are designed to cope with the 
symptoms of. our oppression. It isoour recommendation that We deal specifically with the 
roots of'the problem. That is, that the power and control of the school system^should be 
. place'd in the hands of those who are the recipients of this educajtion. Because Chicanos 
made no contribution in designing the prdsent^ syst|jp, the only viable alternative is to 
create, a new system. • I . ' 

It is true that one cannot deal with onfe aspect of life in isolation and hope to create 
a better life. One positive step in implementing the recommendations stated here will be 
that the people of New Mexico willyassert^ their human rights. Especially, that of 
controlling the decision making proces^ that will affect their lives. 

INTRODUCTION/TO 1973-74 "BROWN PAPER" 

This "Brown Paper" is an attempt to "Open the eyes," so to speak, of people who 
have for so many years, neglected, or refused to see the injustices in our educational 
system of minority students in general, and Chicano students in particular. For many 

, years Chicanos have refused to take an active part in educational revolu1:i(^Upr change, 
and because of this have all*owed the existence of an educational system that not only has 

^not educated .th'e majority of Chicanos but has actually hurt them< This inactivity and 
lack ofinvoivement has denied the Chicano-'^ccess into the mainstream of American life, 
a*social structure where self-worth is determined by how much mqnefy one has or tl^e car 
one drives, .or one^ address, or one's clothes, or one's ability to spend. Lacking financial 
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" .worth, one has lacked personal worth. MjNfeevec^ the Chicano has been willing to accept 
society's value definitions and has llar^t^ to co'nsider himself a failure. 

It i^ fortunate that there have been some change agents involved in curriculum 
change. These chang^gents have taHen on different roles, but however different, they . 
'have brought abou? change. Many times when extreme actions are taken, they are . 
criticized' by mag^ including many CJlicanos, but shortly thereafter Federal monies are 
released for improvfement of education; We, as Chicanos, collectively have^ot stood up 
and demanded equal rights^ equal protection, and equal education until very recently. 
Ey^en nbw,^e still have not really gotten .together to«.pMn out strategies in terms of how % 
to make an organized demandUn a state wji)?re we mak^ up almost half of the population, 
* we, as Chicanos, shoul4 take the lead and control *iur ow^ dfestiny in all areas of 
government through education. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Education in this state should reflect the bilingual/ multicultural needs of the 
general population. W_e need to stop using education as a means to change our children as 
well as ourselves into something we don't wont to be. We must realize that we like what * 
we are, bilingual/ multicultural people, and'demand that eaucation, i\ot only ingUt^ this^ 
but promote it. Chicanos are not inferior w};en it comes to leaning,' it^i^ffie learning 
• process and thh educational sti*ucture of the system that is inferior. The 5oonerSi;e admit 
this fact, the sooner we can#change the eduoatfonal system. This thought is in KH^ping 
with-nlie greater American ideals. As. shown in the ^following, excerpt frprm the 
"Committee for the White House Conference on Ed\iOation-A Report to the Presidj'nt": 

The principle of publi6 education^stems from the belief in the worth of the \^ 
^ individual, which is the major premise of democratic ideology. It has grown as 
the concept' of democracy has deepened and expanded . . . schools have ^ 
become the chief instrument '^or keeping this nation the fabled land of 
opportunity it started out tb'be ... As long as good schools are available, a* 
mah is not frozen at any level c^f our econohiy, nor'is his son^^j&diools force 
itien to rise to the level of their natural abilities . . . the'sgjKJols stand as the ^• 
U chief expression of the American tradition of fair playTor every one, and a ^ 
fresh ^rt for each generation . . 

-\ • ■ 

These beautiful statements of idealism are i?i some parts of this. nation, no doubt,, 
being realized. In New MexicL this does fiot hold true for thicanos. In New Mexico, 
schools do not free Chicaliios to rise to the levelyof their natural abilities . . Almost 
half of the population of this state cannot^ise to tlie; level of their natural ability. In ISew 
Mexico, schools do not "stand as the chief expression of the American traditiOjti of fair 
.play<for everyone, and a fl-esh start for each gen^ratioA-'*? t 

There are several meai;]^s by which one can ^yoye that educatijDn has failed the 
Chicano hj^ew Mexico. Attached are several reports d^ne by the State Department of 
Education anci the Civil Rights Commission. These repoft^i^ave little doubt as to -whether 
New Mexico is meeting the needs of Chicano students, 4?- for that matter, fulfilUng the 
beautiful ideals quoted in the "Report*to the President." 

^most nothing has fe^en done to correct this faulure. Spme small efforts have been 

undertakei?fD||y local school districts and universities through inf^.iise of Federal funds. But 

many of Ah/se programs are "show boat" type programs, /^itp hue^ para call^rles la 

boca" an(L^ not really create or generate long-range njeaningt]^j:;^ducafional reform. For , 

example, ^ quick survey ^ill show that mosf school systems 1^^^^^^ that boast 

parity in teacher-pupil eriroUment for Chicanos will show that Sjost of these chicano 

•teachers or instructors are on Federal funds, isoft monies. Take th'^ Fede^ral funds away 

and you remove the veneer of parity. 

i.TJie "Buck* Passing," the mo\t common "cop-out" ">4ucitor& have used on 

Justifying Chicano failure, must stop. The "Buck Passing" syndrome goes something like 

this: the post-secondary people pass the buck down to the secondary people with "you 

people do not prepare Chicanos for higher education, and that is why we have to flunk 

them. It is not our fault, it's yours." The secondary people claim the junior highland 

i * 
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elementary schools don't give Chicanos the basics, and the elementary people claim the 
parerTftsr are at fault, ^ In Jhe end, the Chicano parents wind up at 'fault because they are 
poor, or because they are different, or because they move around too much, or beca-use* 
they speajc a foreign Tanguage, or because they have a different s^t oi va-lues, etc, . 

•Th'6 other "cop-out"^is the ph^osophy of:. *4 made i^ the hard v/ay by working * 
har(i;you can make it too if you really apply yourself." ' 

fAnd still, anotjierypoptilar "cop-out*' goes something like this: ".What^ problems? 
Spanish Ame^cans do not have any problems in New Mexicp, Look at my -son, he is ^ 
doctor, and my daughter, she is a teacher," or, "I've never experienced a;iy problems; Tve 
always been treated equally " . J^^ 

' In' all three of the above-mentioned "cop-outs," there is the underlying refusal to 
admit that there is, a problem with the educational system in general, |t'may not ^Iways 
biP a personal problem and individuals may not be direct recipients but the problem is 
heirei-a very real problem. It is a problem that encompasses social, economical, and 
cultumdiinensions, . ' \ 

All Ihese excuses *or "cop-outs" must Stop before realistic,'^ong-lasting educational 
refoHns cz^n b^n. We must begin to deVelop some ethnic pride, a sense of brotheirhood, 
carnalismo. We ttt.ust do more than vocaliz^e our ethnic iden^tity. This should not be so 
hard ta accomplish in a state so deeply rooted in the cultural milieu. It is -unfortunate 
that our children are accusing parents of having che'ated them of the rich cultural heritage 
whichpwas their right. It is tlncie to take a new loolt at where we are as an ethnic groupaand 
Vhere we are going as an etltttiQ^ grou^. It is time to collectively establish an educational 
system that can account for clfty^ng out those great ideals of freeing men to realize all 
their potential. ^Yes, Chicanos at$0 ';have potential. We must collectively deve^p arn 
educational struc^^ure that will provide Jpr these particular needs in our state. 

* A master file w^ be, kept in the f^MHU Library containing the names of pec/ple 
who were asked to participate in its compilatipii. . / 

There were 158 people identified whq^in someway influence the edueaticin of 
Chicanos in New Mexico, invited to participate iii the Chicano Mobile.lnstitutes./Sinc^ 
the participants had to pay for their, own expenses attending the Institutes, they were 
asked to participle through correspondence if they would not be able' to afford to 
participate in perscm-. The risults were as follows: 62 people i'nvited did not respond at 
all, 59 corresponded by mail, and 38 actually participated, the Institutes were advertised 
at the different institutions of higher learning /and in the majpr newspapers 8(/the state. 
Consequently, there were many participants at each of the institutes thai had not 
formally been invited but. were interested enough to attend. The Average attendance for 
both Institutes was 60. The percentage breakdown of these hre as follows: Ethnic 
CQfiiposition-G'hicanos-927D, Anglo--8%; of these 17% were students^ 267o were district 
level teachers and school administratoi5,.36% were from' institutions of higher learning, 
and 21% were coinmunity representative's made up of parents, la wyers^^ CQmtntinity action 
programs, etc. , ' 

This "Paper" contains the information gathered from those that did participate. 
The problems, sokitions and key problem solvers were identified by them. While you read 
throu^ the problems, solutions, and key problem solvers you may want^to knaw ^^h^ 
they are. If you so desire a list of all people respojisible for Education starting at the State 
level down to the local district level, is include^d. The Master File with all the statistics to 
back up all information piit forth, in this paper is available at the New Mexico Highlands 
University Library. 
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. GEOGRAPHIC DEMOGkAPHIC DATA" 

A\ School District Level ^ ° V * 

; The following figures were compile'd from the Civil -Rights survey submitted on 
October 15, 1973, to the Office of Civil Rights in Washington, D.C^, and to the State 
Department of Education. The figures' reflect the numerical ethnic/racial composition as 
well as the percentage of minority groups foun4 in the state. ' a 



f'UPIL ENhOLLMENT BILINGUAL FwSTRUCTlON 



L Frsii^F 



SCHOOL * 
DISTRICT & ADMINISTRATION 



No. 

Ethnic Student » PCTG. 
Comp. Enroll. (*) 



ALAMOGORDO (Otero County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
^oard Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



W.A. Arias, Jr, 
.LeeH. Peterson 
Eloy G. Chaves 
Theodore Holly 
B.J. Bayes 
Travis Stwali 



Ind. 


3\ 


.3 


91k. 


585 


6.4 


O^i. 


94 


1.0 


.^M^A 


2082 


s.22.6 


0th. 


6420 


69.7 


Tot. 


9212 


100.00 



No. No. 
Bil. Stu. In 
Tchrs. Bil. Prog. 



none t ndne 



No. 
1st Grd. 
0th. Lang. 



71 



ALBUQUERQUE (Bernalillo County) 
Boar (^President Henry Willis Jr. 



rd Pre! 
tdVic 



Board vice Pres. Ted F. Martinez 

Board Member D.A. McKinnon III 

Board Member Joseph M. Zanetti, Jr. 

Board Member Mrs. Maureen Lun^ 

Superintendent Ernest Stapleton 

ANIRyiAS (Hildalgo County) 

'Board President George Jackson, Jr. 

/* Board Vice Pr^s. Edward Elebrock 

#«i5^Mernber Will ianijG. Godfrey 

Boara^jyfember Skip W^mel 

^Board Iwlember E. Jerome Fritz - 

Superintendent T^m Pace 

ARTESIA (Eddy County) 



Board Presiden-t 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member ' 
f Bpard Member 
Bjsard Member 
arin ten dent 



Don 0reWer ^ 
Dr. Glen JE. Stone 
George M; Casabonne 
Allen R. White 
Dr. James^E. Ga'ba 
Warren i^^H - - 



^Si!ip^ri 

jA2!TEC (San Juap County) ■ 
pdard President Mrs. Lois C.rum 



Bdjard Vice Pres. 
Bo^rd Member 
Bmrd Member 
Bo^rd Member 
Superintendent 



Joseph F. tlurns 
Jamel; K. Polk 
Lloyd Rasmussen , 
Ted Russell 
H. L. WiMoughby 



BEL EN (Valencia County) 



Board President 
Board Vice "Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Sijperin ten dent 



Lois Tajoya 
Richard Chavez 
Fidel Tabet 
Gillie Sanchez 
Nick Sanchez 
John S. Aragon 



Ind. 
BIk. 
Ori. 
M.A 
0th. 
Tot. 



2054 2.4 
2151 2.5 
307^ .4 
32teQ 3ff.3 
48225 56.4 
85497.- 100.0 



177 



5000 



500 



Ind. 


0 


0; 


none 


none 


BIk. 


7 


2.0. 






Ori. 


*0 


0 






M-A 


108 


30.8 






0th. 


236 


67.2 \ 






Tot. 


351 


100.0 4 
















Ind. 


9 


^ .3 


12,' 


196 


BIk. 


•55 


, i.5 ' 






Ori. 


6 


.2 






M.A 


1425 


40.2 






0th. 


20SV 


57.9 






T-ot. f 


354.^ 


lop.o 
















Ind. f 


180 


9.6 


none 


none 


BIk. ' 


2 


.1 






Ori. 


1 


.1 






M-A 


336 


18.0 






0th.. 


1352 


72.3 






Tot. 


J 871 


100.0 






Pnd. 


9 


.2 


2 


149 


dik. 




.2 






Ori. 


6 


.2 . 






M-A 


2178 


60.4 






0th. 


1406 


39.0 






Tot. 


3605 


100.0 







^47 



164 / 



ERIC 



-10- , 




4 PUPIL ENROLLMENT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL 
DISTRICT & 



ADMINISTI 



No. 

Ethnic Student 
«Comp;. Enroll. 



PCT^. 

(%) 



*^No. 

Bil. 
Tchrs. 



BERNALILLO (Sandcval d||ri|y|| . 
Board President Tom O^rMfimpya 



Board Vice Pres. 
Bpard Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Ruben -S^filie^bya 
Ciprianoi^;|l/j£W^ 
Romeo AvLQite 



Stanley titMm. 
OUberlo P^itifnBtSpi 
Joe H. Hertp'ip;: 
Pete Santist^y^ffi 



Ind. 
BIk. 
Ori.. 
M-A. 

^% 
Tot 



1397 
1 
1 

1232 
429 
3Q60 



/i45.7 

r . .1 

.r 

40.3 
14.0 
100.0 



No. 
Stu.^ln 
Bir. Prog. 



250 



No. 
IstGrd. " 
0th. Lang. 



BLDOMFIELD tSan Juan Countj^^vrU^^^^^ 
Board President ^ Carroll E. Cr^/g|^^d 



V--.- — - ■ 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 

CAPITAN (Lincoln 
Board President 
Board Vice" Pres. 
Board JVlember' , 
Board Member 
Board Member . 
Superintendent 



•Chariie Y. Browft^ 
Robert W. Ca^sgdy '.r 
D. C. Knutsbn "* 
L"eonard Trujiila ' - ' 
D. Ellis B. Scptt ^ ' 

County) . 1 ' 
Pat L. Huey 
Ralph O. BatoiH 
Richard Philfips , , 
Mollis O. Cuijnm^^ijss 
Howard AbercroiffttjiJ^ 
Richard Cliffoln 



CARLSBAD (Eddy County) I 
Board President Francis Dureq 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board .(^ember 
Board lylember 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Dr. Jere Raid 
Raul Quin^^opi- 
Dr. Amo\d^immm 
Karl Elers 
Tbm Hansen 




32.0 
0 

» 0 
21.2 
46.8 
100.0 



none none 



97 



Z3:o/ ' 



none"" 



2.8 

39.3 

3681 -J 57.6 
vv^aae/^ 100.0 



CARRltOZO (Lincoln County) 



Board President 
Board VFpe Pres. 
Board [yi^mber 
Board Mfember 
Board Member 
Superintendent' 



Siegfrie^ Lessap' 
C. R. wStsfc^ 1 ' 
Robert Ste^ril's . 
Niat Palomare? 
Wesley B. Lindsay 



VW^A 



James C. Steinej^rdhs^; Tot 



CENTRAL (San Juan County) 
Board President Charies Lee 



Boarrf'V ice Pres. 
Bodrd Member 
Board Men^ber 
Boarp Member 
Superintendent 



Sam Harrison v^i' 
Kenneth Benaltf r;^': '^Ofn 
Arthur J. Uljb^^'^My^^•A 
Terry H iggi ns'/i ^ ' ' ^t^V^^*^^ 
R. E. Kariin -a.^Jo^ 



CHAMA VALLEY (Rio Arriba Cbtiniy 



Board President 
poard Vice Pres.' 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 




Salomon Luh^^; _ 
Rumuldo Jai§ifj\Hi? - 

Albert Mar tJM^^ - ;V 
Octaviano Mb^CJil :AJ 
Eddie'Vigip4c-;/^-'>7., 
Delfin Quibfeitea 5.' . 



Ind. 
BIk. 
On. 
M-A 
Oth. 
Tot. 



iii 



S 0 


0 


0 ' 


■ 0 




0 


. 235 


54.3 


198 


45.7 * 


433 


100.0 






4585 


83.6 


7 




• 0 




58 




8^34 


15.2 


5484 


100.0 


8 


.8 


5 


.5 


Q 


0 


835 


80.6 


188 


18.1 


1036 


100.0 




o 



15 



30 



600 



417 



293 



66 



:m0 

mi : 



(I kI 



PU^IC^ENROLLMENT BILINGUAU INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL^ 
DISTRICT & 



ADMINI.STRATION 



CIMARROW (Colfax County) 
Board President c> Williann<.D 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Beard Memtjer 
Board Mennber 



No. 

Ethnic Student 
Qonnp. Enroll. 



Hftcknnan 

Bill Li\trell 

JL Leslie Davis^ 
Tony Martinez 
Dan Dabovich 



Superintendent Joe Pg^^peo, Jr. 



Ind. 
BtK. 

^t^^A, 
0th. 



CLAYTON (Union County) ^ 

Board Presicfent * D. E. barter. 

Board Vice Pres. Joe Bak^r 

Board Mennber ^ E. J. Leavitt 
Board Mennber 
BoaM Mennber 
Superintendent 



Dick Hyson V 
Bernard J. Snnltfe » 
Taylor Stephenson 



CLOUDj^iROFT (Otero County) 
Board Presi deal Charles R. Walker' 



Board Vice f*re^ 
Board Member 
Board Mennber 
Board Mennber 
Superintendent 



Lou B, Gilliann 
Boh Moser 
Betty Rupp 
' Annold Green 
Wesley H. Lane ^ 



CLOVIS (Curry County)^ 

Board President Harry Easthann 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board jVlennber 
poard Mennber 
Board Mennber 
Superintendent 



B^lly 'Nejal Williams 
Jacob Moberiy 
Charles Guthals 
Wilbur Jofinson 



[Ind. 
iBIk. 
Ori. 
M-A 
Oth. 
Tot.. 



Ind. 

Blk.^ 

QrL 

M-A 

Otii, 

Tot. 



Ind 
BIk. 
Ori. 
M-A 
Oth. 



0^ 

0 

0 

284 
205 
4Qg 



0 

a 

0 

433 
704 
1137 



• 5 
0 

300 



PCTG. 

. (%) 



0 

♦ 0' 
0 

38.1 
41.9 
100.0 



0 
0 
Q 
38.1 
61.9 
100.0 



1^4 

15.0 
83.6 



No. 
Bil. 
Tphrs. 



No. 
Stu. In 
Bil. Prog. 



No. 
1st Grd. 
Oth. Lang. 



none none 



3^r'^0.0 



Dr. Lawrence W. ByousTot. 
COBRE (Grant County) 



10 
875 
55 
• 1999 
6494^ 
9433 



.1 
9.3 

21.2 
68.8 
100.Q 



4 , 75 



46-^ 



Board President 


William S. Frazier 


Ind. 


13 


.5 none none 


Board .Vice Pres. 


Ralph B. Saenz 


BIk. 


4 


.2 • 


Board Member 


Guadalupe Martinez 


Ori. 


1 r 


.1 


Board Member 


iVlrs: Horace L. Bounds M-A 


1900 


75.1 


Board Member 


T. H.' Schroester, Jr. 


Oth. 


613 


24.2 


Superintendent 


Dr. David L. WaJker 


Tot. 


2530 


100.0 


CORONA (Lincoln County) 




* 1* 


6. ' ' 


Board President 


A. W. Gfiatkov\^ki 


Ind. 


3 


1.8 none none 


Board Vjce P res. . 


Mike Alirez ■. ^ 




0 


0 


Board Member ^ 


Ernest Suliemeier 


m. 


0 


0 


Board Member- 


Claude Foster 


M-A 


44 


25.7 . 


Board Member ^ 


Joh n Tracey 


Oth. 


124 


72.5 


Superintendent 


Kenneth W. AhdiBrsoh 

^' 


Tot. 


171 


100.0 >^ 



118 



CUBA (Sandoval County) 
Board President ; Sixto Leyva 
Board VrCB Pres. 
Board Mem ber 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendfent 



Shelby Johnson 
Kenneth Freelove 
RiiShard MonttJya 
Richard L. Velarde 
Melvln Cori^GK/a 



DEMING (LunaCounty) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Syperintendent 



Richard P. Uzueta 
Fletcher Rowman 
Clara McSherry 
Lewis Punam 
Teddy Wilcox 
Emmett Shockley 




50 



17 



175 



ERiC 



12- 



PUPIL ENROLi.MEWT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL 

DISTRICT & ADMINISTRATION 

DES MOINES (Unl^County) 
Board President ^ Dart Doherty 
Board V ice Pres^ Die k-Bannon 
Board Member Carlos Cornay 
Board Member I. E. Pachtas 
Bo^rd Member Don Adama 
Superintendent Michael J. May 

DEXTER (ChSvez County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Lla/d Stone 
James Freeland 
Mrs. €ora bavis 
Penix Fletcher 
George R||g^ 
E. P. Messick 



DORA (Roosevelt County) 



Board President 
Board V ice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board lyiember 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Hank Merrick ' 
Don Fraze 
Jim Willigmson ; 
Rodney Petford 
Wayne Victor ^ 
GuyLuscombe 



DU LCE (Rio Arri ba C ou n ty ) 

Board President Mrs. Grace Pettus 



Board V ice Pre^ 
Board Member 
Board Merhber 
Board MemtS&r 
Superintendent 



Emmet Lynch 
Edward Vincente, 
Joe Baca, Sr. 
Edwin SandcK/al 
GeratdJ. Gutierrez 



ELI DA (Boosevelt County) 

Board President Bob Daugheriy 

Board Vice Pres. Harding Burris 

Board Member Kenneth .Dixon 

Board Member John Rains 

Board Member Charles May 

Superintendent Jerry Shaw * 

'ENCINO (Torrance C^nty) 

Board President Ernest Perez 

Board Vice Pres. 

Board Member 

B^ard Member 

Board Member 
•Superintendent 



Billie White^ 
Arney Mitchell 
James F. Aguilar 
Bennie Saiz 
Fi-ank Davila 



ESPANOLA (F^o Arriba County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
^ Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent * 



Estapisl ado Vigil 
Alfonso Sanchez 
Juan Valencia 
Tim Salazar III - 
Edward Medina 
Isaac Garcia 



ESTANCiA (Torrance County) 



ERIC 



Board President 
Boarc Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superinter\dent 



Charles D. Doyglas 
Robert E. Lutrick 
Thomas Megdows 
Maria Brito * 
James Hansen 
Stanley Newton 



No. No. 
Ethnic Stu(j^nt PCTG, Bil. 
Comp. Enroll. (%) Tchrs. 



No. No. 
Stu. In - 1st Grd. 
Bil. Pr^g. 0th. Lang. 



Ind. 


0 


0 


none none 


t 


BIk. 


0 


0^ 






Ori. 


0 


^0 






M-A 


64 


31.1 


m 




0th. 


142 


08.9 






Tot. 


206 


100.0 







Ind. 




0 


BIk. ' 


n 


n 


Ori.' 


0 


0 


Tin A f 


AAA 


• ee A 


utn. 




oo.b 


1 ot. 




100.0 

-■ ■ 


Ind. 


- 2 


.7 


nil " 

BIk. 


• 0 


0 


Ori, 


0 


6 


M-A 


67 


24.3 


0th. 


207 


75.0 


Tot. 


276 


\ 


Ind. 


508 


84.7\ 


BIk. 


0 


0 


Ori. 


0 


•= 0 


M-A 


53 


8.8 


0th. 


39 


" 6.5 


Tot. 


600 


100.0 


Ind. 


0 


0 


BIk. ' 


0 


0 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


37 


76.6 


0th., 


141 


2Q.4 


Tot. 


W8 




Ind 


0 


0 




0 


0 


vjri. 


0 


0 


M-A 


82 


76.6 


0th. 


25 


• 23.4 


Tot. 


107 


looio"^ 


Ind. 


386 


6.0 


'BIk. 


15 


.2 


Ori. 


11 


.3 


'M-A 


5483 


85.3 


0th. 


534 


8.3 


Tot. 


6429 


^0.0 


Ind.. 


0 


0. 


BIk. 


5 


.8 


Ori. 


' 0 


0 


M-A 


315 


47.3 


0th. 


346 


52.0 


Tot. 


666 


100.0 


- -13 











41 



41 



none 



none 



\ 



y none 



35 



none none 



15 



476 



339 



none 



17 



I 



SCHOOL 

DISTRICT a ADMINISTRATJ^N 
EUNI6E (Loo County) 



\ 



PUPIL ENROLLMENT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION , 



« No. 
Ethnic Student 
Comp. Enroll. 



Board Presidsnt 
Board Vico Pres, 
Board Mcmbor 

Joard Membo? 
oard Member 
jporintendent 

FARMINGTON (San Juan County) 



ftobart P. Wdlech 
W. T. Haffman 
JL E. Stover, Jr. 
Donald W. Gladden 
Jim R. BrucQ 
E. Maurice Hughes 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



William C. Kottko 
(Vacancy ) 
James C(^ginG » 
Louis Wymond Ml 
Edward Mardum 
Dr. S. J. Aliotc 



Ind. r 
BIk. 
. Pri. 

'^Offi. 
Tot. 



Ind. 
BIk. 
Ori. 
M-A 
Oth. 
Tot. 



15 
0 

SO 
628 
737 



029 
85 
7 

841 
5590 
7152 



PCTG. 

.5 
2.0 
0 

12.2 
85.2 

i'do.o 



8.8 
1.2 
.1 

1 1 .8 
•78.2 
100.0 



FLOYD (RocKevelt CoOnty)\ 
Board President > Wendell Best 



Board Vice Pres. 
, Board Member, 
Board* Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Dsn/ id Terry 
Tommy K Gcfff 
Nelsfn Redtor 
Robert Miller 
Garry D. Washburn 



FT. SUMNER (De Baca County) 
Board President Bob D. West 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board A/lem^r 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Edward Kikany 
Reynaldo S. Mares 
Robert L. BIyth 
Dorothy Vaufi^ian 
J^es R. Fine tea 



Ind. ^ 


0 


0 


^Ik. ^ 


3 


1.5 


Ori. 


0 




M-A ^ 


20 


* 9.7^ 


Oth. 


183 


88.8 


Tot. 


206 


100.0 








Ind. 


1 


.2' 


Btk. 


0 


0 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


217' 


38.4 


Oth. 


347 


61.4 


Tot. 


565 


100.0 



GADSDEN (Dona Ana County) 
Board President Em il i o Provenci o 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Bo^rd Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Robert Tellez 
Harold Nee ly 
Fred A. Perea * 
Ventrua Molina 
Milton Shelton 



GALLUP (McKinley County) 
Board President . Earnest C. Bencenti 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



John Schuelke 
Cal W. Foutz 
Abe Plummer 
John Martin ^ 
A C. Woodburn 



Ind. 
BIk. 
Ori. 
M-A 
Oth. 
Tot. 



Ind. 
BIk. 
Ori. 
M-A 
Oth. 
Tot. 



3 
19 
3 

3917 
635 
4577 



8817 
" 79 
^ 27 
1598 
2651 
13172 



.1 
.4 
.4 
85.6 
13.9 
100.0 



66.9 
.6 
.2 
12.1 
20.1 
100.0 



No. 
Bil. 

TcHrs. 

X 

none 



No. 
Stu. In 
Bil. Prog. 



GRANTS (Valencia County) 
JBq3t£ Pr^ident_^ 
Boara Vice Pres. 
Boarcl Member 
Bc^rd Member 
Boara Member 
erin ten dent 



Har>dy Stewart 


Ind. 


1020 


20.7 


Eddie L. Pena 


BIk. 


41 


.8 


Garland Taylor 


Ori. 


4 


.1 


Lynn Head 


M-A 


2125 


43.1 


June Hale 


Oth. 


1743 


35.3 


E. V. Arvizu 


Tot. 


4933 


100.0 



ERIC 



14- 



\ 



No. 
IstGrd. 
Oth. Lang. 

13 



35 



39 



none 1 5 



130 404 



15 10^0 



200 



GRADY (Curray County) « 


Ind. ^ 








Board President 


Edward Sumral 




0 


0 


none none 


Board Vice Pres. 


James R.' Williams 


BIk. 


0 


• 




Board Member 


Arvin Wood 


Ori. 


0 




Board Member 


Truett Borden 


M-A 


10 


7.1 




Board Member 


Leroy Bailey 


Oth. 


130 


92.9 




Superintendent 


LeckCA Jones 


Tot. 


140 


100.0 





25 



508 



211 



SCHOOL 

DISTRI^CT a ADMIiMJSTRATIOIv^ 

HAGERMAN (Chaves County ) 
Board President; Lindell Andrews 



Board Vice Pre\ 
Board Member , 
Board Member 
BoafS'Member 
Superintendent 



Tony Tnljillo 
Frank Rhodes 
*Willard Watson 
Jim Langeneggotf 
Gordan L King 



HATCH (Dona Ana County i, 
feoard Presidant Gjlj^erV Bartlett 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent? 

yOBB^ (Lea Coun 
Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superinterident 

H0(IK)0 VALLEY 
Board President 
Boar^i Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Mem tsar 
Board (yiember 
Superintqndent 



Rudolfo Trujillo 
Billy D. H&lsell 
Robert L. Dui'an 
Brad/ Porter 
JL Q. Bames, Jr. 

ty) 

JL D. Mussett 
D. A. Cochran o 
Dale Cooper ^ 
Mrs. W. D. Richards 
R. L. Whitten 
R. N. Tydings 

0 9 

(Lincoln County) 
John A Cooper 
Orlando Lucero 
Mary 1^61 en Skeen 
Modesto Chsve? 

•Robert Gu tie rre2 
Brnest J. Bobky 



HOUSE (Quay County) 
doard President H.^JL Lee 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Bruce Runyan " 
Jimmie Snipes 
Bill Upton . 
Billy S. Parmer 
Henry L. Paul 



JAL (Lea County) 
Board President 
Board Vice Pges. 
Board Member 
Board Membe{ 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Jack D. Hedgpath 
Raymond E. Harlas ^ 
Mrs. Jo Ann Brininstoll 
B. J. Shorley 
Jimmie L. Fliison 
Carl Martin 



JEME2 MOUiMTAliM (.Rio Arriba County) 



Board Bresident 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board MembeV * 
Board M^ember 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Lonnie Jacquez 
Eliseo Jacquez 
Saloman Martinez 
Ramon <^hacon* 
'Harold Truby 
Glen Ellison 



ERIC 



•PUPIL EiVIROLLMEiMT BILIiVIGUAL liMSTRUCTIOlM 



^^D. .... 

Ethnic Student PCTG. 



Comp. 


EnroU^. 


■ ^% 


»< . 
1 no. 


n - 


U 


DIK. 


u 


u 


Oriv 




0 


M-l 


279 


56.3 


Oth.'^ 


7- 


43.8 


Tot. 


496 


100.0^ 


Ind. 


1 


.1 


DiK. * 


9 


.9 


Ori. , 


0 


0 


M-A 


761 


73.6 


0th. 


^62 


25.4 


Tot.. 


1033 


100.0 


Ind. 


23 


.3 


.-Qlk. 


698 


9,2 


Orb^^ 


8 


.1 


M./\ 


1264 


16.7 


0th. 


5578 


73.7 


Tot. 


7571 


100.0 


Ind. 


' ' 0 


0 


BIk. 


0 


0 


uri. 


U 


0 


M-A 


208 


, 78.8 


uutn. 


bb 


21 .2 


Tot. 


264 


10D.0 


ind. 


u 


0 


Ql 1^ 


0 


0 


uri. 


u 


0 


M-A 


3 


3.S 


utn. 




96.5 


Tot. 


85 


100.0 


Ind. 


b 


.b 


*dIU. 


o 
o 


.4 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


126 


14.8 


0th. 


719 


84.3 


Tot. 


853 


100.0 


Ind. 


89 


12.9 


Bik. 


0 




Ori. 


0 




M-A 


467 


67.7 <= 


0th. 


134 


19.4 » 


Tot. 


. 690 


100.0 


-15 






i0l7 





i\lo. 
BH. 
Tchrs. 



i\lo. iMo. 
Stu. In 1st Grd. 
Bil. Prog. 0th. Lang. 



148 



10 



none none 



22 



229 



34 



none none 



11 




57 



P 



\ 



PUPIL ENROLLMENT BILII^GUAL INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL ' ^ 

DISTRICT 8t ADfSllNISTR^TION 

JEMBZ SPRINGS (Sandoval County) 
Board Prosidant Miko Romero 



BoardVico Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Mcrn bar 
Board "Morli bar 
Board Member 
Boatjti Member 
Superintendent 



James Brownson o 
CiriscoTcva 
Bsnnie Sa!a$ 
Frank Valve rde 
Loroy Peterson 
Frank Fraqua 
W. T. Turner 



LAKE ARTHUR (Chaves County 
Bo^?d Presldait * , Bill Merritt 



BoardVico J'res. 
^ Board MemW 
^9 oard Member 
^Board Member 
Superintendent 



Delbert Robinson 
John P. Nelson 
Donald H. Nelson , 
CarroJI W. Jackson, Jr^ 
David Koch (Acting) 



LAS CRUCES (Dona Ana County) 
Board President George R. Hackler 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Joseph L. Lopez 
Vincent Boudreau 
Jim Crouch 
Mrs. Tom Sal op k 
John E StaUein 



-LAS VEGAS CITY (San Miguel County) » 
Board P resi etent Dav i d Gu e ri ri 



Board Vice Pifes. 
Board Member 
Board Member. 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Tino B. Gallegoa 
G. M. Jones / 
PuaJ (Samertsfefder 
Dr. L^loZold/ 
J. D. Wasquez / 



LAS VEGAS WEST (San Miguel Cciunty) 
Board President Donald A. Martinez 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Rudy Roybal/ 
Pete Garcia 
Benny E. FJdres 
Filiberto Paqlilla 
Ray Leger 



• LOGAN (Ojay County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Bo§rd Member 
Superintendent 



H. L. ShiplOt 
Dan M.May 
Irven Barb0r 
F. J. Smith* Jr. 
Phillip Smfth 
Richard T^ Machovec 



LORDSBURG (Hidalgo Coun/ty) 
Board President Henry Ajfvarez 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Bc^rd Member 
Superintendent 



Wo. 



PCTG.. 



Comp. 


Enroll. 


'(%) * 


Ind. 


2^8 


'44.3 


BIk. 


^ 0 


0 


. On. 


0 , 


0 


M-A 


199 


34.1 


1 0th. 


126 


21 .6 


j Tot. 


583 


1 UU.U 

a 






. & 


' Ind. 


\ 


.5 


BIk. 


0 


, 0 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 




73.9 


Ojh. 


B7 


25,7 


Tot. 


222 


. 100.0 



Mary M6ralez 
Gilbert Huvens 
Petra Ehrada 
June Hill 

Dr. James L. Latham 



d. 

lie 
Ori. 
M-A 
0th. 
Tot. 



* 21 
323 
^ 76 
8185 
7045 
15650 



.1 

±y 

.5 

^ 52.3 
45,0 
100.Q 



No.' 
Bil. 
Tchrs. 



No. 
^vStu. In 
Bil. Prog. 



No. , 
1st Grd. 
0th. Lang! 



37 



18 



27 



588 



533 



tnd. 


8 


.3 


11 


Bik^. 


7 


.3 




Orii 


5 


.2 




M-A 


2050 


75.1 




0th. 


. 659 


24.V 




Tot. 


2729 


100.0 





11 "216 



128 



Ind. 


0 


0 


36 


BIk. 


2 


.1 




Qri. 


0 


0- 




M-A 


2785 


96.4 




0th. 


102 


• 3.5 




Tot. 


2889 


100.0 




Ind. 


2 


1.0 


none 


BIk. 


0 


o: 




Ori. * 


0 


0 




M-A 


60 


2a.8 




0th. 


146 


70.2 




Tot. 


208 


100.0 




Ind. 


1 


.1 


1 


BIk. . 


1 


.1 




Ori. 


2 


.2 




M-A 


807 


61.6 




0th. 


500 


38.1 




Tot. 


13*1 


100.0 





735 



176 



12 



88 




-16- 



-K? 



SCHOOL 

DISTRICT & ADMINISTRATION 
LOS ALAMOS (Los Alomc^ County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Dr. Peter G. Salgado 

feph W. Taylor 
\. Dollv H. Baker 
orge O. Bjarke 
John F. Spalding 
' Dr. Duane W. Smith 



LOS LUNAS (Valencia County) 
Board President / Jose U, Otero* 



Board Vice P^es./ 
Board Memt 
Bo^dMembei^ 
Soard Mem be)/ 
^p8rintei1d6nt 



PUPIL E^ROLLMEf^T 



BILINGUALMNSTRUCTION 



Ismael Gurule 
. Fidel Aragon 
Elfego Orono 
Fred Luna 

Raymond A. Gabaldon 





No. 




No. 


No.. • 


No.. 


Ethnic Student 


PCTG. 


BiL 


Sju. In 


IstGrd. 


Comp. 


Enroll. 




"Tchrs. 


Bil. Prog. 
* • 


0th. Lang. 


Ind. 


17 




none 


% 

none 


, 0' • 


Blk."^ 


19 


.4 






. '. 


Ori. 


19 


.4 








'ft/1 A 

Mf A 


498 


10?0 




^ 




0th. 


4412 


88.9 








tot. 


4965 


1 uu.u 








Ind. 


268 


7.4 


'"^ none 


■) 

fione 


? 


BIk. 


9 


.2 








Ori. 


9 


' .2 








M-A 


1587 


43.8 




> 




0th. 


1749 


48.5 








Tot. 


3622 


100.0 









Board President 


Jayder Moore 


Ind. - 


'0 


0 


1 ^ 151 


26 


Board Vice Pres. 


E(:l)ifanio Calderoh 


BIk. 


3 


.7 






Board Member 


Antonio Balderrama 


Ori. 


1 


.2 






Board Member 


Cecil Williams 


M-A 


333 


80.6 






Board Member 


Cipriano Martinez 


0th. 


76 


18.4 






Superintendent 


Duane Darling 


Tot. 


' ^13 


100K) 







LOVINGTON (LeaCourity) 



Board f'lesident 
Board Vice Pres. 
Qjpard Mem ber 
Board Member 
Hoard Member 
Superintendent 



Ben O. Alexander 
Robert Kerby^ 
John E. Benge 
Merrill Norton 
Joe^A- "Pmjillo 
Larry CrQUse 



.MAGDALENA (Socorro County) 



Board President 
Board y ice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
j38 ri n ten den t 



Antonio J. Trujillo 
Joe Francese 
S. E. Gutierrez/ Jr. 
George D. Harris 
Olsen Apachito 
Ray Smitti 



MAXWELL (Colfax County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Leonard Know, Jr. 
Charles Hoy ^ 
Elizabeth Pacheco 
'Dolores Spences 
Carl Odom 
Melvin C. Root 



Melrose (Curry county) 
"Board President Melvin Estes 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board'Wlember 
'Board Member 
'Board Member 
■Superintendent 



Ray J. Lofton 
Edgar Hough 
Homer Green 
J. V. Curtis 
Daniel L. Younger 



MORA (MbraCount\\) 
Board President L^izaro Garcia 



'i; Board Vice Pres, 
ir'^ Board Mem ber 
|1( Board' Member 
M Board Member 
\ Superintendent 



Parfecto Duran 
Tdny Acagon 
t^en(to Lujan 
Levi >VJc on 
' Ernest a Abreu 



Ind. 
Blk.^ 
ri. 
I-A 
0th. 
Tot. 



Ind. 
BIk. 
Ori. 

[yi-A 

Oth^ 
Tot. 



■3 
118 
0 

' 739 
1921 
2781 



3^2 



.1 
4.2 
0 

' 26.6 
69.1 
100.0 



45 



44 



5a.O 
1 ^ .2 
0 V 0 
186 30.6 
99 16.3 
608 '100.0 



96 



51 



lad. 


0 


0 


none 


none 


^50 


BIk. 


0 


0 








OrL 


0 


0 • 








M-A , 


84 


59.6^ 








0th. 


57 


40.4 








Tot, 


141 


100.0 








Ind! ^ 


6° 


2.1 


none 


none 


2 


Bik.- 


0 


0 








Ori. 


0 


0" 








M-A. 


23 


^ 8.0 








0th. 


259 


89.9 








Jot. 


288 


100.0 / 








Ind. 


0 


0 


15 


.162 


: ? 


BIk.' 


0 


0 








OrJ. 


0 


0 








M-A 


1082 


98.0 








0th. 


22 


2.0 








Tot. 


no4 


100.0 









:/ 



PUPIL ENROLLMENT BILINGUAL It^STRUCtlON 



SCHOOL i 
DISTRICT & ADMINISTRATION 

MORIAFjfTY (Tbrrance County) 
Board Pcesidelit Sam King 
.Board vjce Pres. Homer Kirlin / 
Board Member E. E. Fullingim 

Board Member * Herman Amiijo 
Board Wiember Robert Webb 
« SuR&ridtendent ' John B. S^vo 

MOSqUERO (Harding County) 



N<w 

Ethnic Student PCTG. 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member . 
^perin ten dent 



Andres Trujillo 
Richard Hammer 
August Hayoz 
Louis Baca ^ 
Pat Trujillo \ 
Charies W.*Ward 



MON TAl N AIR ,(Torrance C oun ty ) 
Board President Elliot Ferrer 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
B.oard Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Casey Luna 
Edward Birmin^am 
1 J. Lueras 
Billy G. Orr 
James R. Brown 



• OJO CALIEIMTE {Taos Countv^ 
Board President Pete Sena 
Board Vic6 Pres. 
Board Member 



Bo^rd Member 
Board Member 
Supgrja ten dent 



Alfonso Chacon 
Teofilo Martinez 
MVs. P. O. Martin 
Max L. Campos 
Beniot Durjn 



PBCOS (San Miguel County)* 

Board President Mrs. Sabino Vale fa 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 

PENASCO {Taos 
Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Bdard Member 
Board Member 
Board lyfem ber 
Superfritentlent 



Felice Galtegos 
Demetrio Roybal 
Tony J. Roy tie) 
Liberato A. Vigit 
Eloy J. Blea 

County^)- / 
Laudes Romero J^. 
Pat Aguilar 
Wilfred Gallego^ 
Miguel Romfero/ 
George Maestas 
Pat IVlartinez / 
Paul K.Mediiia 
Felix L. Duran 



POJOAQUE {Santa F^ County) 
Board President Pablo Roybal 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
^BoardJ-Member 
Qoard Member 
Superintendent 



Felipe T. Martinez 
Ernest MiraUe,. 
Longino Vigil 
Jose Toby Romero 
Frank B. Lopez 



Comp. 


Enroll. 


{%) 








Ind. 


0 


0 


BIk. 


0 


0 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


282 


32.5 


0th. 


587 


67.^ 


Tot. 


869 


lOO.Q^ 






- j^- ■ 


Ind. 


0 


0 


BIk. 


-AO 


0 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


100 


*87.a 


0th. 


"15 


13.0 


Tot. 


115 


100,0 


Ind. 


0 


\ ' ' 
0 


Btk. 


0 


0 


Ori.; 


0 


Q 


M.A 


272 


61^ 


0th, 


lV72 


33.7 


Tot. 


444 


100.0 

/ 


y 

Ind 


0 


/' 

0 


BTk. 


0 


0 


Ori ' 


0 


0 


M-A 


599' 


90.6 


Oth. 


58 


9.4 


Tot.' 


' 617 


ioo!o 


Ind. 


0 


0 


BIk. 


0 


0 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


78^^ 


94.0 


Oth. 


50 


6.0 


Tot. 


838 


ooo.o 


Ind. 


16 


1.7 


BIk. 


0 




Ori. 


0 




M-A 


891 


97.4 


Oth. 


8 


.9 


Tot. 


915 


100.0 






A 


Ind. 


174 


13.6 


BIk. 


2 


.2 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A . 


850 


66.3 


Oth. 


256 


30.0 


tot. 


1282 


100.0 



No. 
Bil. 
Tchrs. 



No. ^ No. 
Stu. In IstGrd. 
Bil. Pro0. TOth. Lang. 



100 



40 



1^ 



6. 62 



13 



none ^none > ? 



20* 



422 



52 



74 




0 . 



PUPIL ENROLLMENT BiLINGUAL INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL 

DISTRICT & ADMINISTRATION 
PORTALES (Roosevelt County) 



Board President 
Board VIcp Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
So peri n ten dent 



Gordan Hatch * 
Frank Barnet^ 
Morton Gra^M^ 
Carios Paiz 
Curtis Breshears 
L, C. Cozzens . 



QUEMAD6 (Catron County) ' 



Board President 
Board»Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Louis Naida ' * 
Elliott McMaster 
Bonnie Armstrong 
- Michael Harriot Jr. 
Richard M. Chave^ 
Alfred Dooley 



QUESTA (Taos County) 
Board President ' Sofio D. Ortega 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Membef^ 
Board Member 
, Board Memlber 
Superintendent 



Flcyd Garcia, Jr. 
Ernest J. Cardenas 
Fred A. Rael ' 
Edward S. Quintaiia^ 
Manuel E. Martinez 
Demetro LGvato 
Horace Martinez 



•'RATON (Colfax CouQty) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Memmber 
Board Member 
Qoard Member 



Kenneth Volpato 
Louis Garcia 
Ben R. Baker, Jr. 
Fr^nk Cimino 
Bob Blaine 



Superintendent " Russell Knudson 
RESERVE (Catron County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member * 
Superintendent 



L..Q. Foster^ 
W. D. Baker ' 
B. E. Griffin 
Sam Trujillo 
Walter Hooser . 
Charles M. Ellis 



ROSWELL (Chaves County) 





No. 


« 


Ethnic Student 


PQTG. 


Comp. 


Enroll. 










Ind. ' 


5 


.2 


Blk.^ 


1-2 


.4 


Orl. 




.1 


M-A 




30.4 


0th 


1921 


68.9 


Tot' 


:^88 


100.0 


,■ /■ 
ln|l. 


7 


3.6 


Bfk. 


0 


0 


"^Ori. 


o 0 


0 


M-A* 


48 


24.9 


:0th. 


138^ 


71.5 


Tot. 


193 


100.0 


Tfid. 


' V 0 


' <fO 


BIk. 


3 


.3 


' Ori. 


0 


0 


t^-A 


840 


83.6 


0th. 


162 


16.1 


Tot. 


1005^ 


100.0* 


Ind. 


1 


.1 


BIk. 


11 


.6 


bri.- 


0 


0 


: M-A 


1082 


55'.3 


' Oth. 


864 


44.1 


Tot. . 


, 1958 


100 0 
A 


0 

Ind. 


13 


3.4 


BIk. 


2 


.5 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 




32.7 


. Oth. 


240 


63.3 


Tot^ 


379. 


100.0 



No. 
Bil. 
Tchrs.' 



No, 
Stu. In 
Bil. Prog. 



15 ^9 



.No.. ^ 
1st Grd. 
Oth. Lang. 



50 



C 



none none 



1 157 



none none 



Board President 


Ray Mitcham 


ind. 


19 


.2*^ 


5 


1O0 


Board Vice Pres. 


H. G. Prithard , 


BIk. 


434 


4.2 . 






Board Member 


Morton W., Dann 


.Ori. 


27 


.3 






Board Member 


Norman Patterson 


M-A 


^3461 


^33.9 






Board Member 


Stuart D. Shanor 


Oth. 


6274 


61.4 






Superintendent 


Roger L. Luginbill 


Tot. 


10215 


-100.0 







26 



ROY (Harding County) 

Board President Warner Fluhman 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Allen Thompson 
D. M. Martinez, Jr. 
Jerry Porterfield 
Larry Menapace : 
David B. Fontairie 



Ind. , 


0 


0. 


none 


BIk. 


0 


- 0 




Ori. 


0 


0 




M-A 


^120 


65.2 




Oth. 


^ 64 


34.8 


■•■ A 


Tot. 


184 


100.0 





ERIC 



-IV 



PUPIL ENROLLMENT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL 

DISTRICT & ADMINISTRATION 

RUlbOSO (Lincolri:County) 
Board President W. N. -Morrison 



• No. No. 
Ethnic Student PCTG. . Bil. 
Comp. Enroll. {%) ' Tchrs. 



Board V'ice Pres. 
Board'Member 
Board ^Ternber 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Dan Griffith 
W. R. Edwards 
Dave J. Parks 
Dr,,C. H. Tate 
P. T. Valliant 



SAN JON (Quay County) 

Board president C. L. Bowe, Jr. 

Board Vice Pres. Leonard Wall in 

Board Member B. L. Terry, Jr. 

Board'A/lember* Herman H. Ayres 

Board Member Gary L Frost 

Superintendent Charles B. Stockton 

SANTA FE (Santa Ffe County 
''Board President Robert Sweeney 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Bcbrd Member 
Superintendent 



Dr. Joe Hefnandez 
Gregory Salinas 
Mrs.. Alice E. Daum 
Sam Gardiar 
Rhilip Bebo 



SANTA ROSA (Guadalupe County 



Board President. 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Jimmie Johnson 
Lorenzo A. Marque<S: < 
Sam Brown 
Juan D. Perea 
R obert I. Cordoya 
Louis J. Flores ' 



SILVER CITY (GrantCounty) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



HaRoldCope ' 
Man eel Morten sen 
Frank Salaiz . 
Ben Ormanrf^ 
^Wendell D. Keller 
jlH. Fred Porrieroy 



SOCORRO (SocorrSoounty) 
Board President Gilbert Sanchez 



Board Vk:e Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Dick M. Gallegos 
Tom Crespin 
Raymond R. Gallegos 
Tony J. Jaramillo 
J. Racido Garcia 



SPRINGER (Cdfax County) 



Board President 
iBoard Vice Presy 
Board Member ' 
Board Merhber 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Malcdm Morrow 
Jerry Smith 
Roberts. Portillos 
Joe E. Montoya 
Eddie Armijo 
Fred 3. Pompeo 



Ind. 


89 


7.8 


none none 


BIk. 


6 


.5 




Ori. 


0 


0 




M-A 


216 . 


19.0 




Ofh. 


826 


72.6 




Tot. 


1137/ 


,100.0 




■Ind. 


i 0 


0 


none none 


Bik. 


^ 0 


0 




Ori. 


, 0 


0 ■ 




M-A 


^ 40 


24.7 


0th. 


1 22 


75.3 




Tot. 


162 


lOO.Ov 




Ind. 




V.7 


19 475 


BIlT. 


52 


.4 ^ 




Ori. 


13 


.1 




M-A 


" 743a 


63.3 




0th. 


4048 


34.4 




Tot. 


]1756 


100.0- 




Ind. 


0 


• 0 


5 ^103 


BIk. 


0 


.0 




Ori. 


0 


0 




M-A 


\, 983' 


88.1 




0th. 


T33 


11.9 




Tot, 


11T6 


100.0 




Ind. 


' 10 


.3 


a 1 , 117 


BIk.' 


ia^ 


.5 




Ori. 


5 


.1 




M-A 


. 1490 


44.5 




0th. 


1827 


54.5 




Tot. 


^ 3350 


100.0 




Ind. 


12 


.6 


1 87 


BIk. 


10 


.5 




Ori. 


8 


.4 




M-A 


1^94 


61.2^ 




0th. 


789 


37.3' 




Tot. 


2113 


100.0 




Ind. 


1 


.2 


none none 


BIk. 


2 


.3 




Ori. 


0 


0 




M-A 


395 


59.6 




0th. 


265 


40.0 


m • 


Tot. 


663 


100.0 





No. No., 
Stu. In IstGrd. 
Bll. Prog. 0th. Lafig. 



29 



100 



53 



140 



12 
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SCHOOL 
DISTRICT & 



ADIVIINISTRATION 



TAOS (Lea County) 

.Board President 
♦ Board Vice Pres. 
, Board Member 

Board Member 

Board. Member 

Board Member 

Board Member 

Superirftendent 



Xhuip Cantu, Jr. 
Teqpoldo Baca 
Eli merrera 
Panoracio Romero 
Arthur Martinez 
Alfreoo G. Gonzales 
Cruzel Vigil 
Orlanqo G. Ortiz 



TATUM (Lea County) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
'^oard Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Tom mv^ Price 
Lynn M&dlin 
Oma Og\e 
J. T. Be^ r 
Glenn Th^ompstJn 
Perrel D. Caster 



TEXICO (dirry County)^ 
Board President Pau^Skagi 
Board Vide Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Lutfter A. ^earce. llfr. 
Roy Richardson 
DavicI Turner 
D. Smith D^v 
A. D. McDohald 



T or C (Sierra County ) 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
' Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Ted Laubacher 
Henry J. Jaral 
Alex Trujillo 
Robert Cowley 
Jack Cain 
Basil Burks 



PUPIL ENROLLMENT*" BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION ^ 



f 


No. 




*' Ethnic Student 


r U 1 VJ 


Com p. 


EnfOll. 


(%) 


Ind. 


149 


4.6 


' BIk. 


7 


.2 


Ori. 


1 


.1 


M-A 


2599 


79*7 


Otfi. 


504 


15.5 


Tot. 


3260 


100.0 


Ind.' 


0 ' 


^ 0 


: BIk. 


^ 8 


1.B 


V Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


82 


18.2 


0th. 


361 


80.0 


Tot. 


451 


100.0 



Ind. 
BIk; 
Ori. 
M-A 
0th. 
Tot. 



0 

V 
0 
120 
326" 
467 



0« 
4.5 
0 

25.7 
69.8 
100.0 



No. 
Bil. 
Tchrs. 



22 



. No. 

Stu. In 
Bil. Pr^js. 

"497 



No. 
1st Grd. 
0th. Lang. 

303 



none 



10 



^ o Ind. 


3 


.2 


none none 


BIk. 


1 


.1 




Ori. 


^ 0 


0 




\ M-A 


559 


37.6 ' 




OtK 


925 


62.2 




Tot. 


I486 


100.0 





Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Meml^er 
Board Member, 
Superintendent 



George E. Evetts 


, Ind. 


2 


.1 


Richard:R. Reid , 


BIk. 


41 ^ 


1.8 


Robert J. McClelland 


Ori. 


4 


.2 


J. R. McCausland 


M-A 


1068 


46.1 


BenjarT>in Munoz 


0th. 


1200 * 


51.8 


Horgce Wood o 


Tot. 


2315 


100.0 



4 ^Qp 10 




ROSA (Otero County.^^ 



Board President 
Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
^ Board Memt^r 
Superintendent 



Guy E. Warder 
. Ajfonso Aguilar a 
Ronald E. Cooksey 
Emil Martinelli 
Carmen Brusuelas 
Mrs. Narcissus Gayton 
Pete Kazhe 
Wm. A. Slade 



Ind. 

BIk: 

'Ori. 

M-A 

0th. 

Tot. 



474 
2 
6 

568 
491 
1541 



' 30.8 
.1 
.4 
36.9 
31.9 
100.0 



23 



VoAUGHN (Guadalupe County) 
Board P resident Em il ia Bu rguete 



Board Vice Pres. 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Board Member 
Superintendent 



Robert Co^eman 
Isidro Marino 
Albert Perez 
Norberto Archibeque 
Tom Tenorio 



Ind. 


0 


0 


Blk^ 


0 


0 


Ori. 


0 


0 


M-A 


230 


84.2 


?!• 


43 


15.8 




'273 


100.0 



. none none 



23 




4 
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PUPIL EivJRdLLIVlENT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 

» ■ • ^, No. No. No. No.. 

SCHOOL * Ethnic Student PCTG. Bil. Stu.Mn istGrd. 

DISTRICT & ADMINISTRATION -Comp. Enroll. (%) Tchrs. Bil. Prog. 0th. Lang. 

WAGON MOUND (Mora County) . ' 

Board President Lawrence J. Martinez 'nd. 0 ,0 1 51 . 15 

Board Vice Pres. Le Roy J. Roy BIk, ° 8 ' 

Board Member Elia Garcia « • . Ori. ' 0 0 

Board Member S. Levi Crtiz M-A 236 93.3 

Board Member F^lpe Vtgil 0th. 17 6.7 

Superintendent Albert;Pena ' 253 100.0 

In the 1973-74 school year there are a total of 283,394 students enrolled in 88- 
school districts in New Mexico. Of thfese, 1 16,408 slJudents'^or 41.1% are Chicanos, and 
they are found in all school districts; 23,164 students or 8.2% are Indian, and they are in 
55 of the school districts; 726 students or .3% are oriental, and thfey are in 3Q.of the 
districts; and 137,033 students or 4-8.3% are Anglo; and they are found in all 88 districts^. ' 
Forty school districts have bilingual programs. There are 509 teachers and; 13^33 
, children^in these bilingual programs. ■ \ 'J 

"The most significant findings of this compilation are that the minority stuSent 
population of New Mexicp has increased both numerically and in percentage wliile the 
• ijpn-minority studetnt population ha^decreased over^the past year, and that -both Chicano^ 
and Anglo students are to be found in every school district of^t^e state, which as not 
the case last year. (The con/plete breakdown of this cin be found in the **]^nic 
^ Breakdown by School District in New Mexico- 1973-74 School Year*' Civil Rights 
Report) V 

B. Institutes oft ^igher Learning / ^ \ • * 

* There have been no reports done in terms of ethnic breakdown on post-graduate 
stud^ts. The following is taken fromJ:he ACT %PPort 1973 and "How Ne^^ Mexico 
Stacks up un Education 1972/* done by the Research Unit, State Department of 
^Education. * . - 

TABLE I - ACT ' 
t Educational Plans — Degrees Sought 1973 

Vocational-Technical (less than two years) . T 4%^ 

Two Years of College Degrees 14% 

BA Degree , 39% 

One or Two Years Graduate Work^ ' 20% 

Doctorate (Ph.D., M.D., etc.) 11% 

All Others (High School Diploma, 

J.D., LL.B.^B.D., etc.) 11% 

; TABLE 11 -NEW MEXICO RESEARCH UNIT 
Percent of those tested by Ethnic Group and those taking ACT 
Ethnic Group Grade 1 Grade 5 ^ Grade 8 ACT 

Anglo , 45 49 50 61 

Chicano 43 41 40 22 

v>,\ Inctian 9 7 ' ^6 -7 

Blatk 2 2 2 . \ 2 

, ^ _,/|)^her ' , ^ 1 \ t . ^ 8 

Fronr{rt1ie$e data, it appears that Anglo students are over-represented in percentage 
of college-bound students, and Spanish-surnamed students are under-represented -a 
situation that is not entirely unsuspected. The figures, however, do give an indication of 
the dimensions of the disparity. ^ ^ 

^ , \ ^22- 
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REPORT ON THE FIRST INS^TUTE , 
AND ACTION LEADING TO IT 

A. Action Leading To First Institute 

The Chicane Mobile Institute-New Mexico, got underway on» Aulgusit 2, 1973, 
^wjien the Advisory Board met at La Posada Inn, Santa Fe, New Mexico, ^ 1:30 p.m. 

Lt. Governor Mondargon outlined -the purpose and guidelines of th€^ Chicano 
Mobile Institute (CMI) and introduced Albino Baca as the Southwest CM! /Project 
JDirdctor. Mr; Baca took' the Advisory Board through the expectations of CMI for the year 
and».stated that the posit'ion of State Coordinator Vas vacant and that several Applications 
haiJ been received . 

The second QMI New Mexiop Board Meeting was. held in La Posada Inn, Santa Fe, 
Mexico, on Aujgust 17, 1973, at which tirpe it was announce4 >^th?it Francisco 
Qiii^tana of Taos, New Mexico, had been selected as^ CMI-New Mexico State 
Coordinator.<f Quintana then presented the board with a CMI— NeJNv Mexico proposal 
which was approved by the board. V • 

'^Quintana, at a CMI board meeting on September 21, 1973, presented and suggested 
a possible coordinating effort with the National Education Task Force de la Raza, 
Teiacher Corps, and the New Mexico State Department of Education to present the first 
CMI-New Mexico Institute. He stated that thes§ organizations shared siinilar objectives 
(thereby eliminating duplication of efforts and enabling CMI to sponsor and conduct **one 
,^6od" institute rather than several small institutes. The board agreed. Quintana then 
stated that he had already formed a New Mexico Caucus. The Caucus is comprised of 
educators associated with tlfe Na'tional Education Task Force deta Raza^ Teacher Corps, 
and the State Department of Education. 

At a later meeting in Santa Fe with Dr. Henry Casso, Executive Secretary off the 
Task Force, and Tomas Yillareal of NEA, it was decided that the CMI-New Mexico • 
participate in aa upcoming (Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, 197^) National Bilingual-Bicultural 
Education Conference in the area^ of Community Involvement and Bilingual Education. 
During the Task Force/NEA jointly sponsored Institute presentations w^re made on 
several successful 1 models of Bilingual-Bicultural education Programs in ^ew Mexico. 
Albino Baca moderated the Community Action Panel which arrived at the following (9) 
.nine significant conclusions and recommendations: ^ 
(1) Community Action, Conclusions and Recommendations 

Unification of objectives and strategies was sjtressed as vital to the success of 
community action efforts to influence legislation, court decisions, administrative policies, 
^and education associations at the local, stat^^ and national levels^ to bring about 
educational improvement for Chicanos. It was further emphasized tffat community action 
leaders Tnust effeqtively encourage Chiqano parents to take greater interest in 'the 
instruction of their chHdren and to participate as a cohesive, forceful, special interest 
group in educational decision-making, it was^agreed that the Chicaner community needs 
to impress upon people who are hired to do the job of education, that they must respond 
to the educational needs and desires of all the community, or concerted efforts will be 
made to get, people who can, and will xfo the job. Alternative schools must be planned and 
initiated; and the Chicano community must ^e cautious about accepting research data on 
Chicanos thatMs undertaken 'SupposedJly in the name of educationaPprogress, but that 
may, instead, serve to stereotype and stifle the Ohicahos, who will not surrender their 
educational rights. Not even when the Anglo throws an occasional "Hueso*' via their 
token "callate la boca Chicano" programis. "Ya basta, Chicanos no longer accept 
inadequate research of the Chicano in education.'* * 
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Recotnmendations *• ' ^ " 

1. All political and ;social leverage, positive or negatfye^ should be utilized for the 
effectuation of constructive change. ' / 

2. In the selection of conference^, planners should be sensitive to the Chicago 
employment ratio. 

* • 3* . Lockl school ^ysteitis^ should cease filling educational positions with 

out-of-state, out-of-region educators who 'have not had the training to 
o understand and'tespect the dignity of Chicanos. Educators should live in the 

f ' y ' y communities and barrios that they serve;i they should t^lk w/Y/i— not ^zr-the 
V, commuriity. -y ' * • 

4. Community action efforts should be directed tow^d bringing reality to 
educational processes and -minimizing school system reli^ce on irrelevant 
ideology: presented in standard text books^^;' ' /♦ ^ 1 ' 

5. It shotild be recognized that* the only /t^rue socio-political leverage that 
Chicanos have for- ^effective positive educational' change is -0|ur **gente;" 

\ therefore', we as educators need to educate our Ra;za to be effective lobbyists 
'by: ^ V V . , ■ 

♦forming* coalitions with Chicano/ lawyers who are sensitive to our 
' • ^ needs; ' ■ * , ' ' * 

♦forming coalition^ wifh Chicar^o law students in universities; and* 
♦teaching 'our people ho^ to read better in the areas of socio-political 
^ literature, civil riglits literature, community*action literature, and any 
other materials'^fnct will increase Qur effectiveness in seeking the desired 
. ' positive change. \ • ^ 
'6. It should be recognized that educational chaij^e does hot come easily, but 
K ■ • rather through hard orgaTnizing, long-range conpnitment, and hard work. 

7., It should be recognized, that the^ true realization of bilingual/bicultural 
education Ss^ goal is not enough, but rather that continued educational 
•alternatives for the whole community luust be achieved. ^ 
S. Ghicano communities must be alert to, fflW seek implementation of state laws 
-I, mandating ethnicity requirements in education, ^which school and governing 

officials may he ignoring— for example, 

ta) the bilingual requirement for all teachers in New Mexico; and 
(b) the legal rigl^ts of Ghicanos set forth by VEl Trafado de Guadalupe 
Hidalgo," 1848* ^ 
9. Effective efforts should be made to develop positive' alternative educational 
- systems that do address themselves to facilitahng the learning of Ghicanos. 
' M'ean\^hile, the New Mexico Gaucus developed resolutions relative to New Mexico. These 
resolutions were presented by Quintana to more than 1000 institute participants 
representing more than 28 states and Mexico. The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
They are as follows:* *^ 

(2) Resolutions adopted by 'New Mexico Caucus at National Bilingual-Bic^ltural 

• ^Institutes. ^ 

WHEREAS, WE ARE AWARE THAT EDUGATION IN NeW MEXIGO HAS FAILED TO 
MEET THE NEEDS OF. OUR BIUNGUAL-MULTIGULTU.RAL GHIJLDREN, WE THE 
NEW MEXIGO GAUGUS PROPOSE: . 

1. That all school districts imf)lement comprehensive and viable instructional programs 
which will insure 'the cultural and linguistic equality of all children in the state of 
New Mexico; ' ' t ^ 

2. That the concept of bilingual-multicultural education be extended to all districts 
for all children in New Mexico; 

•3. That state legislation for bHingual-mullJpultural education provide adequate funding 
to implement instructional programs on a continuing basis rather than the three (3) 
year traijjsitional-imitations of the prei^nt legislation; 
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4. that the St^i^:tiepartment of Educafion require that local school districts employ 
those teachgrslgthat are prepared or are in' training to meet the hbeds of 
bilingual-multiaaltural\d^ 

5. That all sqli|)d\ districts" in conjunction with the^State Department of Education* 
^ provtde ij3>5eryice training for all teacher^, 'based on the needs qf the 

bilingual'daatidtiltural setting of this state; . ' 

6. That cprtilgattlbn be changed to meet the needs of all cultures of this^tatej and 
that recertliiG^tion be assessed accordingly every three (3) years and thatat least 
half of thf "re^^rtification requirements boiWn'the area of the cultural needs of the 
state; r ; : * , . ^ . • 4^=^ . . r . ^ 

7^ ' That the.-St|f# DepartAient^ of ^ication mandate to local ^districts that there be 
• direct conintjxnity involvement iti jthe full implementation of their educational 
» prograift;;p y ' " , . 

8. -"That teac^ijtraining '^programsfinclude a community action internshyj for all 

•potential teachers; • - « 

9. Thy local school districts strive tov^ards ' 
.10. That Title I^IJ of the Elementary and Secondar^^dijcation Act of 1964 Funding 

Policy be:^3^tended beyond the five year limitation ijntil such time as vsre hgve 
reached eqii^i education for all; 

That the Jilgisl^ture appropriate the necessary m^ies and direct the Board of 
Eaucatioriii}; pinance (3.Brf .) .to fund viable bilingual-multicultural teacher training 
* programs; ' . i'v . ^ ; ^ 

THEREFOrKv BE IT RESOLVED, o'tHAT THIS .NATtONAL 
BILmCUAL-BICULTURAL INSTITUTE ADOPT THE§F< RESOLUTIONS IN THIiR 
ENTIRETY ^> 

Quintana was also 'charged with f^e responsibility of ^bpresenting the resolutions to 
the New Mexico State Board of Educaiton. The^e wer€ presented at- the board's 
Depember meeting; however, the board felt there^as not sufficient time to review the 
resolutions and tabled ^that matter until the January meeting. The following is an analysis 
presented Ij^ Mr. Henry Pascual to the State Board : ^ - 
(3) Analysis of th,e Resolutions by State Department of Education. 

1. The New Mexico Legislature passed, a law during the 1973 Session which addresses 
itseff to some aspects of this^^esolutio^i. -The drafters of tke resolution need to be 
more specific i^bout what^tlfey interpret to be cultural . and linguistic equality in 
terms of curriculum impieil^entation. The question of local autonomy, State Board 
of Education jurisdiction ?6r the basic curriculum/and all the laws that govern the 
educational process should be studied by the Task Force and NEA and then they 
should make 'Specific recommendations for legislation if they feel that the 
curriculum and, educational policies of the state need to be changed, 

2. This resolution already 'i,s being taken care of by thp State Board Of Education 
' policy which advises all districts that they can implement bilingual multicultural 

education at any level of instruction -^of course-bn voluntary basis. The new 
standards being proposed by* the State Board of Edugation make it mandatory that 
special language programs and bilingual-multicultural education be provided for 
children with low functtonality in English. 

3. This is a Legislative concern, but the State Board of Education supports current 
legislation and has, during the past' three years, requested increased funding for 
programs in the state. Present legilation allows various modeis beyond the third 
Irade. The question sufficient funding for expansion and availability of trained 
teachers. , 

4. ^ ^ The General Counsel advised that it is doubtful that the State Board od Education 

has the authority to maridate hiiing practices for local districts. However, the Board 
has taken a position on bilingual education which states that where it is needed it 



should be implemented. The hiring of quahfied bilingual teachers is mandated by 
the Laws of 1973, Chapter 285. See Section 77-23-1 et seq. NMSA, 1953. 
5/ The State Board of Education should support resolution No. 5 and perhaps issue a 
statement to all superintendents to study the needs in each district and provide 
in-service training as needed. This of course will.be contingent upon tlie availability 
of funds at the district levql. If the Department of Education i§ to assume a 
teacher-training role, it should be realized that more staff would be needed to 
provide significant in-serVice training on a.continuous basis. V 
The State Department of Education has conducted 85 'workshops during the past 
three years through the Cross-Cultural Education Unit and sponsored by the Civil 
Rights Act. These workshops were specifically designed to sensitize teachers and 
administrators about the bilingual-multicultural needs of the state. 
- 6. The State Board of Education has ^already .adopted certification criteria for 
elementary school teachers who will be teaching through a 'language other than 
English. Tharecei-tifigation policies requested by 'the Task Force have to be studied 
^ more for their feasability. Also, the **culture needs" should be further defined. 

7. The State Board of Education should consider issuing a policy statement advising 
districts to be responsive to community needs and desires. The new Minimum 
Standards propose a needs assessment and community components. In addition, the ^ 
guidelines for the State Bilingual Education Act require community involvement 
before projects are funded by the State. ^ ' ■ . ' ^ 

8. It is recommended that^th'e State Board include in certification criteria a 
requirement that teachers working in schools with high concentration of minority 
children have some training in "Human Interaction" and "Cultural Sensitivity." 
This, however, needs to be studied further and analyzed by %hQ staff in consultation 
with the representatives from teacher-training institutions. 

9. The State Board recognizes that this pertains iu federal legislation and that in this 
f area the Supremacy Clause of the'Federal Constitution controls: that is, the federal 

law supercedes state law, therefore, it is outside our jurisdiction. The Board xan 
issue a resolution on the matter indicating support and expressing that if violations^ 
are apparent then federal authority prevails. ' . 

10.. The State Board of Education should endorse this resolution and can send a letter. 

to the director of Title VII in Washington and to the Congressional Delegation. 
11. This is a state legislative matter and the Board has gone on record supporting the 

need for training more bilingual teachers. These efforts are evidenced by the^ \ 
adoption of certifijcatic&i standards for elementary-bilingual t^jhers, the^ 
• establishment of the Bilingual Teacher-Training Network, and by haviflfsponsored 
a three-year teacher-training institute funded under a grant to the Department by 
the U.S. Office of Education. ^ 
The Multicultural Education personnel recommends that the .State Board of Education 
president formally present these' Yie^v£ to Mr. Francis Quintana, who presented the 
resolutions to the Board, and thank him for his interest in the education of the children 
of the state. * 

(4) Interaction over Resolution! with State Board 
- In their opening statements, Mr. Encinias and Mr. Pascual claimed that the opening 

statement of the resolution said "completely failed** where the statement was simply 
"failed. " Mr. Pascual in presenting his analysis to iJie State Board took issue with the 
opening statement at which time-Mr., Quintana was asked to defend the statement. . 
Quintana stated that it was not the purpose of the presentation of the resolutions to 
^ condemn the State Department. That the resolutions were presented to the Board simply 
for their support. Quintana went^on to present a copy of the "Analysis of State Wide 
Testing 1972-73" done by the State Department which very clearly shows where Chicano 
students fall progr^sively behind in school, copy of this "analysis" is attached to this 
report) 
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Mr. George Elliot questioned \vhether this ment the S.tate Board would have to; 
adopt new standards or did not the new standani provide for Bilingual-Bicultural 
education. Mr. fascual stated that they did. Mr. Mayfield questioned the success^'of 
Bilingual-Bicultutal programs. Quintan^ assured him that there were successful prograins. 
Mr. Joe Ro^iero moved to adopt t{j^Vf^solutions as presented by Mr. Pascual. Mr. Henry 
Rodriguez seconded the motion, flie motion was passed almost unanimous with the 
exceptioitvof Mr. Grady Mayfield who' abstained from voting, k 

® THE FIRST CHICANO MOBILE INSTITUTE-- 1974 a 

The first Institute v/as held at the College of Education of the University of New 
Mexico in Albuqueiq^e, on January 1 1th and 12th of this year. Approximately 50 to 60 
people attended representing /the Elementary and-* secondary levels of several 
New Mexico School districts,, the State Department of Education, several institutions pf 
higher learning, including state voc-t^ch. schools, the State government, students and 
interested community leaders. Considering that participants had to pay their own way, 
participation was high. ^ ^ ' * 

Friday, January 11th, was spent making introductions and identifying general 
problem areas that participants brought wifh them. 

Dr. Henry Casso made a presentation on the results of the National 
Bilingual-Bicultural Conference, co-sponsored by the National Task Force de la Raza and 

• NEA. 

Mr. Carlos Alcala, representing the Mexican-American Legal Defense and Education ' 
Fuiid (MALDEF), gave a brief history of how the law has dealt with the problems ' 
Chicanos have had in education. The afternoon session was^pent in group sessions where ^ 
each group was charged with the responsibility of identifying the problems Chicanos have 
had in the different levels of the educational strata. Xhree groups w6re identified: Group 
1 represeixted Pre-school, Elementary and Special Education, co-chaired by Mr. Nate 
Archuleta and Dr. Eloy Gonzales. Group 2, represe'nting Secondary, College and TVI, was 
co-chaired by Dr. Rupert Trujillo, Dr. Atilano Valencia, and Mr. Orlando Stevens.* Group 
3 representing the community was chaired by Mr. Chris.Trujillo. 

The following is a list c^f identified problems starting with Early Childhood and 
running through early Adult life. M 

PROBLEMS TO WHICH THE COMMUNITY ACl^N GROUP SHOULD ADDRESS 

• ITSELF AI^D FIND SOLUTIONS: 

1. . Poor self image and low aspirations of Chicano students. 

2. Societal pressure to c<j^hform and a prevailing anti-Chicano culture atmosphere. 

3. Inability to break away from the dependency cycle. ? 

4. General lack of coordination of effort, purpose, and cause within our ranks. 

5. Lack of real leadership from our own Chicano leaders and hence, a lack of political 
and social leverage. 

6. Wrong people setting priorities in the education oi Chicanos within this state. 

* 7. Dependency on "soft money" (federal support) for any new and innovative 
programs. Lack of sufficient state funding. 

8. Lack of useful parental involvement in the education of their children. 

9. Lack of court action. 

PROBLEMS FOR GROUP 1 (EARLY CHILDHOOD, EL^ENTARY AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION) AND FOR WfflCH TO FIND SOLUTIONS: ' 

" f. Poor self-image and aspirations of the Chicano student. 

2. * General lack of coordination of effort, purposes and cause within our ranks. 

^ 3. Wrong people setting prioriti^ 

4. Lack of adequate teacher preparation- pre-school, elemefitary, and special 
education. 

5. Misuse and misrepresentation of data which tends to stereotype Chicanos. 




PROBLEMS FOR GROUP 2 (SECONDARY, POST-SECONDARY, COLLEGE, AND 
VOC. TECH) AI^D FOR WHICH TO FIND SOLUTIONS: 

1. Lack of Administrative Awareness and concern about true educational problems of 
Chicanos. 

2r Lack of relevant materials at all levels. 

3. Lack of dissemination of meaningful educational program models, materials, or 
methodology. 

4. Poor teacher preparation. 

5. Lack of useful counseling at all levels. 

6. Lack of coordination and communication between the teacher-training institutions, 
the State Department of Education, and the Justice Department, when dealing with 
the education of Chicanos. 

7. High drop-out rate. -*» 

8. Lack of Jlternative methods of education. 

These i>roblems v/ere ana'lyzed and researched to see if they actually did exist. Most 
of the proof lay within the research and test data done by the State Department of 
Education and/or the Civil Rights Reports; Report ' No. 1, "Ethnic Isolation of 
Mexican- Americans in Public Schools of the Southv/est," Report No. 2, "The Unfinished 
Hi4ucation," Report No. 3, "The Excluded Student," Report No. 5, "Teachers and 
Students.'' Summaries of "these reports arid New Mexico State Department of Education 
data may be obtained at the State Department of Educatiun in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

c. ^ 

THE SECOND CHICANO MOBILE INSTITUTE 

The second Chicano Mobile institute was also held at the College of Education of 
the University of New Mexico. It was held on Friday and Saturday, April 5 and 6. The 
participants were all presented with *a list of all the problems identified in the first 
Institute and charged with the responsibility of finding solutions and identifying key 
problem solvers. The following is a breakdown of how this took place. \ 

PART I. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ^ 

Problem No. l-"Poor Self-image and Low Aspirations" 

A. Possible Splutions: 

1. Positive exposure of local, state and national heritage through a multicultural 
curriculum for Chicanos. 

2. A comprehensive Cultural Awareness Program to include a^l the citizens of 
the state. 

3. Use of culturally relevant materials for the educational process at all levels. 

4. Parent-teacher training institutes. ' 

5. Training teachers to use culture as an instructional vehicle. 

6. Proper certification and placement of Smuguai-Multicultural teachers. 

7. Demand that the Attorney General enforce Article'XII, Section 8 of the New 
Mexico Constitution. 

' 8. Dissemination of existing legislation, prior treaties. State Constitution and 
other pertinent information dealing with the rights of Chicanos. 
9. Parity in education reflecting individual leacher-pupil ratios, 
^ principal-teacher-pupil ratio as well as educational parity in all higher 

education areas. 

10. Employment of cultural models at all educational levels. 

11. Positive cultural parity ^in the mass media to include televisionf movies, 
hterature, newspaper, radio, etc. 

B. Key Problem Solvers: 

1. * Parents 

2. Community resource people ^ 




3. Local Boards of Education ' 

4. Superintendents, Directors of Instruction, Principals and Teachprs. 

5. Service Clubs: LULACS,G.l. Forum, VFW, etc. ' \ ^ 

6. Historical Societies: Sotj^edad Folklorica de Santa Fe, etc. 

7. Teacher training institutes: UNiiLNMSU, NMHU, ENMU, WNjvlU, University 
of Albuquerque, College of Sa&taRe 'f 

8. Voc. Tech. Schools: El Rito, Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Espano|a, etc. 

9. State Textbook Selection Committee ^ > I 

10. State Department 'of Education, Director of InstructionJ State Deputy 
Director of Instruction, State Department of Education, Bilingual Education 
and/or Multicultural Directors) 

1 1 . The State Board of Education ' ■ 

12. The Board of Educational Finance 
' 13, The State Legislature 

14. The Governor ^ 

15. The State Attorney General ' 

Problem No, 2: "Societal Pressures to?Conforin 
and a Prevailing Anti-Chicano Cultural Atmosphere." 

A. ^ Possible Solutions! ^ 

1 . General Cultural Awareness for all instructors in the state. 

2. Multi-cultural education for all. . 

3. Development of Multi-Ethnic image at institutions of higher education. 

4. Revival of local Chicano arts, crafts, music, literature, etc. 

B. Key Problem Solvers: 

1. All persons, agencies and groups identified in Problem No. 4 above. 
. . 2. EEOC (Equal Employment Opportunity Commission) 

3. Welfare Agencies 

4. U.S, Congressmen and Senators ^ 

5. U.S. Commission, on Civil Rights 

6. Mass.Media 

Problem No, 3: "Inability to Break Away from the Dependency Cycle" j 

A. ' Possible Solutions: 

L Parity in education. 

2. Development of a positive Multi-Ethnic self-image. 

3. Adult Education. 

4. Manpower retraining. 

5. Increased financial aid for students. 

6. State funded Community Colleges and alternative educational programs. 

7. Parityt in employment at institutions of higher learning. 

8. V More relevant social services. 

B. KeyProblem Solvers: 

1 . State Legislators ^ • ' 

2. State Department of Education 

3. Board of Educational Finance 

4. n S. Congressmen and Senators 

5., Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of Labor, 

iDepartment of Agriculture, Department of Interior ' 
6. 'Governor of the state v 
Problem No. 4: ^'General Lack of Coordination of Efforts, Purpc^ses, 
and Causes within our Ranks" 

A. Possible Solutions: * " " 

1 . Mandatory Positive tjiiingual-multicultural educatipn.^t all levels. 
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2. State funded parent and community re-education on Multi-Ethnic 
^ Developments. , • 

3. Comprehensive organization around a common denominator such as parity in 
education or employment. 

4. Development of better lines of communication v^ithin our ov/n ranks. ' 

5. The development of more positive, constructive personal dedication and 
commitment to educating the Chicano. 

Key Problem Solvers: o ' 

1. Local Chicano pohticians 

2. Local school administrators and teachers 

3. Local businessmen 

4. Service clubs: LULAQ, G.L Forum, VFW, etc. 

5. ^ The Chicano community -indiy;idially and collectively . - 

6. The churches 

Problem No. 5: "Lack of Real Leadership from our own Chicano Leaders 
and hence, a Lack of PolitiQal and Social Leverage" 
Possible Solutions: ^ - 

1 . Identification of prime movers in politics and education. V 

2. '/Replace key people in school districts, State Department of Educatioii, state 

government, service clubs, government agencies, etc^ with prime movers that 
are committed to hel^f bring about positive educational change for Chicanos. 

3. Provide support for those leaders that are trying to bring about change. 

4. Identify and call summit meeting of all "Chicano Heavies" to organize * 
pressure groups, lobby groups, political coalitions and movimientos or 
movidas for change. 

5. Demand and support pro-Chicano education for politicians. 

6. Demand commitment from candidates on Pro-Chicano progress>in all areas. 
Key Problem Solve^: 

1. Chicano professors, teachers, administrators, and politicians 

2. Chicano businr^men 

3. Chicano students 

4. All Chicano "Heavies" 

5. National Task Force de la Raza 

Problem No. 6.: "Wrong People Setting Priorities 
in the Education of Chicanos within this State" 
Possible Solutions: . ^. 

} . Restructure the State Department of Education starting with the replacement 
of apathetic state board .members on the State Board of Education that are 
not qualified to set priorities fcfr the education of Chicanos. 

2. Restructure the Board of Regents of all the universities and colleges of this 
i state so that higher education a4ministration-professor-student parity can be 

reached. * ' ^ , % 

3. Restructure the Board of Educational Finance so that meaningful programs 
can be initiated at the college level. 

4. Set up Chicaifb Coalition for, a political power base to elect the propW 
^ecision rr.akers into state gpvernment offices. 

5. uenxand accountability on the education of Chicanos from the State School 
Board, State Department of Education, Board of Educational Finance, 
Boards of Regents^ as well as local school boards and superintendents. 

6. Legislative committee on Educational Accountability. 

7. An EducationallAccountabiiity Act. 
Key Problem Solvers: o ' 

1 . State legislators and* government officials 



2/ "Chicano Heavies" 

3. Parents and community pressure at local. as v/qW as state levels 

4. Chicano student organizations " . • o ^ ' 

Prpblem No. 7: "Dependency on 'Soft Monies/ (federal support) . 
for any New and Innovative Programs^^Lack of Sufficient State Funding" f, 

A. Possible Solutions: 

1. Accountability to Federal aupport from grantees. ■ . » 

2. ' All solutions listed in Problem No. 6 above. AvS' 

B. ■ fcey Problem Solvers: « , ' 

1. Educational acfnainistrators at all levels. \^ ' * ^ 

Problem No. 8: '^Laok of UsefuJ^arental Involvement » ^ 

» ^ in the Education' of their Children" 

A. Possible Solutions: 

1. Video taped program of realistic non-rehearsed daily teachiijg f(^jparfnts to 
observe. ^ . / \^ " 

2. Parental involvement in the instruction of Chicanos. ; ^.v ^ 

3. Teacher traii^Jng related to community involvement. ■ ^ 4' 

4. Administration training in community involvement. ^ , ° 

5. Community hearings by* State department * of Edpjcation.v'^ublic schools, 
universities, and legislature of the educational progre^s^of Chiciinos. 

6. .Community Schools. , / / / n'; 

7. Home visits by all instructors K-higher education. ' - 

8. Par.ent-Teacher Association (PTA) and/or Parent-T^aififer Organization 

B. Key Problem Solyers: ^ -'.f ■ 

1. ''Professors, teachers and educational administrators. 

2. Mass Media ./ * 

3. Funding Sources . ^ 
• 4. Community Organizations ^ V/ 

5. Chicano Coalitions. » ^ 

Problem No. 9: "Lack of Court ^ction" 

A. Possible Solutions: ' ' 

1. Parent and Community awareness in: ' 

a. CivU Rights 

b. Litigation 

c. Legislation 

d. Knowledge of resources foi^ legal servi^. 

e. The laws of the nation and state levels 

2. Cultural awareness of the State School Board, local school boards, and Boards 
of Regents. 

3. Deftland accountability from the Attorney General and Legislature for 
enforcement and/or enactment of laws that guarailtee the positive 
educationalJprogress'of Chicanos. 

B. Key Problem Solvers: 

1 . Mexican-American Legal Defense Fund X 

2. New Mexico Legal Service 

3. Civil Rights Commissfon , * 

4. Human Rights Commission 

5. New Mexico Civil Liberties Union 

6. Boards of Education (local and state), and Boards of Regents 
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PART II-EARLY CHILOftOOD, ELEMENTARY AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Problem No. 1: "Poor Self-image and Low Aspiration 

Problem No. 2: "General Lack of Coordination of Effort, Purpose, 
, arid Cause within our Ranks" ■ ^ 

Problem No^ 1 and Problem No. 2 are related to the same "problems in Part 
{-"Community Involvement** and hence, carry the same possible solutions and key 
problem solvers. V 
Problem No. 3: "Wrong ifeople Setting Priorities'* 

' A. - Po^iJ)le Solutions: • • ' ' 

1 . Change the administration at th'e State Department of Education. 

2. ^ More and Better accountability of all educators. 

3. All solutions mentioned in Problem.No. 3 of Part I. 
B. Key Problem Solvers: 

1 . Same as Problem Solvers in Problem No. 3 of Part I. 

^ ■ 

Problem No. 4: "Lack af Adequate Teacher Preparation in Pre-School, 
Elementary and Special Education" 

A. Possible Solutions: ^ - ' 
-1. Bilingual-Multicultural^Education training for teachers in institutions of 
' higher education. ' ^ 

2. Hojd teacher-training institutes and State Department of Education 
T accountable for teacher performance in respect to the education of Chicanos. 

3. More and better practice teacher training in institutions Qjf higher education. 

4. In-service Training' Programs conducted oi\ the job supervised by locate 
administrators in cooperation with institutions of higher lemming. 

5. Competency based education fbr Chicanos in higher education. 

6. Parent and conuiiunity based education. 

7. Bilingual-Multicultural tea(2her^certificat/bn requirement for all instructors. 

8. Bilingual-Bicultural certification of bara*professionals through in-service 
training funded 'by the state. \ 

9. Career lattice. 

h^— pr 

para-professional programs, fellowships, etc. 

1 1 . Accountability in counseling programs at all levels. « 

12. Career education for Chicanos— K through higher education. 4. 

B. Key Problem Solvers: ^ ' 

1 . Dedans of the colleges of e^ducation. . » 

2. State CeififiQa|>^n Board. 

3. Local superiiilciidents and evaluators. ^ 

4. Legislative Scljool Study Committee. 

5. Board of Educatidnal Finance. 

6. The Governor. 

7. \New Mexico Education Association. 

8. Local boards of education. 

9. Office of Civil Rights. ^ 

10. Department ' of« Healthy Education, and Welfare, Office of .Education, 

Department of H^eaith and Social Services. 
.11. U. S. Department of Labor - " * 

Problem No. 5: "Misuse and Ngsrepresentation of Data which Stereotype Chicanos" 

A. Possible Solutions: ' * ' > 

1. Assessment of all instructional materials used in the schools and colleges. 

2. Assessment of ins'tructional processes used by teachers and professors.* 

3. Relevant research on new. materials and methodologies in learning ^^d 
instruction for Chicanos. . 
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10. Recruitmenf of Chicano students into the— professions of educatKin, 



■ ^ J. 

,4': 'Dissemination of successful models of Bilingual-Multicultural programs in 

institutions of higher education. , , 

5. Follow-up on court decisions, legislative action and legal mandates involving 
education. 

• ■ ♦ 6. Deman4 better accountability from State Department of Education on their 
role as program developers Jfnd evaluators. 
7. Certification -for testers and data interpreters by the State Department of^ 
Education. 
• 8. Training diagnosticians. 
B. TCey Problem Sblvers: 

1. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights , , 

2. MALDEF • 
/ 3. State Attorney General { " 

4. StMe legislature , • 

5. "Chicano Heavies" 

District superintendents and college presidents. 

PART III. SECONDARY, POST-SECONDARY, COLLEGE AND VOC. TECH. 

Problem No. 1 : "Lack of Administrative Awareness and 
Concern about True Educational Problems of Chicanos" ^ 

A. Possible Solutions: 

1 . Mandatory cultural or multi-ethnic awareness sessions for all administrative 
personnel. ^ ° , 

2. Departmental accountability relative to multi-ethnic needs of students in the 
curriculum. ^ 

3. Parity in administrator-instructor-student ratios "at all secondary and 
post-secondary institutions. 

B. Key Problem Solvers: 

1. Superintendents and board members 

2. College presidents; boards of regents, and deans of students 

3. Chlcano coalition ' 

4. Chicano students \ - * ' 

5. Legislative School Stu^y Committee (LSSC)' 

6. Civil Rights Commission 

Problem No. 2: "Lack of Relevant M&terials at all Levels" ^ * ^ 

A. Possible Solutions: 

1. lnstitutio«^ire Chicano material*developers to develop materials. 

2. Recruit and gather relevant materials that have been field tested. 

\. Adapt existing materials to local needs of Chicanos. •> F 

B. Key Problem Solvers: . ' ^ 

I. Directors of instruction and principals ' . 

-2. Department chairmen and academic deans 

3. State Department of Education , 

4. Clearing houses, ERIC - 

Problem No. 3: "Lack of Dissemination of Meaningful Educational Program Model?, 

Materials, or Methodology-' ^ 

A. Possible Solutions: 

1 . Accountability on program models and dissemination of results. ' 

2. Setting up clearing houses-statewide-to disseminate materials, nlodels,.etc. 

B. Key Problem Solvers: "» 
Same as Key Prpblem Solvers^n Problem No. 2. 
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* Problem No. 4: "Poor Teacher Preparation" 

A. Possible Solutions: 

1. Better recruitment standards for teachers preparing to teach Chicanos. 

2. Hold teacher-training institutions accountable for their product. 

. . 3. Develop criteria for hiring professors and instructors that will reflect 
. . competency in the areas of teacher preparation. 

4. Set up state board exams for certification of all teachers that are going t(V 
teach in a multi-ethnic setting. ^ ^ ^ 

B. Key Problein Solvers:^ 

1. PisitrictNsii^rintendents and boards of education 

2. College presidents and boards of regents - 

3. State Department of Edu(?)*tion and Board of Educational Finance 
^ . 4. Legislative School Study Committee 

5. Chicano Coalition * " . 

6. Chicano Students ' ^ - * 

Problem No. 5: **Lack of Useful Counseling at all Levels" 

A. Possible Solutions: • , 

1 . Better preparation of counselors in dealing with Chicanos. _ 

2. Set up state board examinations for certification of counselors. W 

3. Hold counselors accountable for their woik. *■ 

B. Key Problem Solvers: , ' 

Same as problrai solvers in Problem No. 4. \ 

Problem No. 6: **Lack of Coordination and Communication Between^ 
the Teacher-Training Institutionr^, tlie State Department of Education, 
and the Justice Department when Dealing witji the Education of Chicanos" * 

A. Possible Solutions: 

1. Set up a committee*TOr investigate ^Yhether the State Department of 
Education and the teacher-training institutions are carrying out the state and 
judicial mandates dealing with Chicano education. 

2. HoM the State Attorney General accountable for carrying out the state and 
judicial mandates as they pertain to Chicanos. 

B. ^ Key Problem Solvers: ^ 

ffl! 1 . Chicano politicians ^ j 

2. The Governoj 

5. • Chicano students ^ . S , . . 

.*4.* Chicano organizations: LULAC, G.I. Forum, etc. ^ 

Sta^^e School "Board*, boards of regents. North Central Accreditation 
Association, New Mexico Education Association. 

Problem No. 7: **LacK of Chicano Students Graduating from High Schools, 
Voc. Tech. Schools, Colleges and Graduate Schools— (High Drop-Out Rate)" 
A. Possible Solutions: ^ ^ ' ^ 

1 . All th6 solutions given in Part I~ProBlem No. I and those solutions given in 
Part I~ Problem No. 3 are applicable here. < 
*B. Key Problem Solvers: ^ 

1. - All problem solvers in Part I- Problem No. I and the prdblem solvers in Part* 
^ , /-/Voi^/ew A^o. J are apphcable here. 

Problein No. 8: "Lack of Altei;native Methods of Education" o 
X. Possible Solutions: ^ 

, 1. Restructure our educational goals statewide to include alternative methods of 
education. ^ 

2. Rd^earch for new and better alternative methods of education by the State 
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epartment af Education, Board of Educational Finance, and Legislative 
Scliool Study Committee. 
. B. Key* Problem -Solvers: 

1. Statij School Superintendent 

2. The teovemor 

3. LegislVtive^hool Study Committee 
o 4. All college professors and Department of Education chairme 

' ^5. Chicano Politicians 
6. Chicano Students " 

It is obvious that not all problems were covered thoroughly and that there is some 
overlapping. However, in a general sense, the Institutes were a great success. This 
documentation has revealed the sources from which Chicanos can expect changes to take 
place or the reasdns why changes do not take' place; in any case, w^ know who is 
respojpisible if apathy towards Chicanos continues. 

There was- one plan of action that was developed by Dr. Rupert Trujillo*s^oup on 
?ost-Secondary and College level. The plan is as follows ... 

The plan calls for a model to be developed. It wa^ agreed that the identification of 
twt^ sites— one rural, one urban— was necessary. 

The rationale went as fojlows: We really cannot answer very well in what ways 
problems exists in ojir schools so long as'we do not know what specific needs exist in a 
given community, among teachers, and among students. The group recommends that 
several task forces be set up and perform the following: 

1. Identify one tural an^ one urban community for the purpose of conducting 
an "in-depth" study of educational needs in each respective community. 

2. Conduct the necessary surveys and gather the data. 

3. Once the needs are identified, the task force surveys the school system(s) k» 
determine in what ways the school does or does not address itself to the 
identified needs. 

- 4. If it is determined that needs are not being met by the school systemts), 
experts in respective fields are brought, at no expense to the schools, tg help 
^ modify the necessary are^s of the school setting in efforts to bring abouf 

closer correlation between needs and a delivery system. 
5. Once the suggested changes are implemented, the model can be offered to 
other interested schools. Again, interested schools would have access tQ funds 
*^ and experts to go through the same process identified' and described above. 
This process has the effect of: 

^ a. Exploring ways of conducting -effective, efficient and accurate needs 
assessments. 

b. Surveying school systems to determine how neefis and programs can 
effectively be tied together. 

c. . Cbmirig up with a model which can be repiic'&ted. 



PICTORALLY THE PROCESS AND MODEL TAKES THIS FORM 



Task Force Identifies 

Communities 
One Rural / One Urban 



Task Force Conducts 
Needs Assessment in Rural 
and Urban 



Task Force Relates 
School process and product 
to identified needs 



Experts work with 
Schools to modify 
programs to fit needs 



' Revised School 
Program becomes 
a model 




Replicated 
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IX, 



ANALYSIS OF STATEWIDE 
TESTING PROGRAM RESULTS 
1972-1973 



GRAPES 1, 5; AND 8 

and 

ACT REPORT 1973 



EVALUATION UNFT 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

MARCH 1973 



ASSESSMENT OF MENTAL ABILITIES 
OF GRADE ONE, SCHOOL YEAR 1972 73 

In- designing the evaluation scheme to which the Department of Education has 
committed itself, a critical consideration was that of making a valid assessment of the 
starting point of education in the state. Since the establishment of a base line was felt to 
be crucial in the evaluation scheme, the. assessment of the mental abilities of the total first 
grade population of the state appeared to be the logical first step. If the starting point 
could be determined, then subsequent cumcular activity and emphasis could thereby be 
planned in a more objective manner. , 

Accordingly, the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test, Primary II, Form J, was 
administered initially to the entire first grade population in October 1971 and the results 
reported. This year's ( 1972-73) statewide test of the first grade children is a replication of 
previous testing— the* same test administered in the same month under the same 
conditions. ■ '\ - j 

PROCEDURE: Each district was asked to assign a test coordinator for the district 
through whom test-related communications could be cha^eled from the Department of 
Education. Much effort was made to keep all affected levels of the school informed. All 
testing was completed during October 1972. The children's teachers administered the" 
tests according to specific instructions provided. them in the manual for administration. 
^The completed * tests were then sent to the Department of Education for preliminary 
checking, and from there ,to the test company for scoring and for making the desired 
statistical analyses. 

^ STATISTICAL TREATMENT: The answer sheet of each stpdenl was coded to 
indicate the name, date of birth, sex, ethnic background; school, district, size of district, 
and name of teacher. Printouts were obtained for the school and the State Department of 
Education showing test results in percentiles and raw scores by class in alphabetical order 
by student's last name. The district also was provided a class mean by school and a mean 
for tiie entire district. In addition, the State Department of Education has means by 
ethnic group for public and non-public schools as well as statewide summaries. 

RESULTS: The results of the first grade mental abilities testing are shown in 
tabular form in Tables I, II and III and are visually represented in Graph A. As Table I 
shows, the statewide mean of all students taking the test (21,244) is 97.6 which is 2.4 
points below the national norm of 100.0, a statistically significant differenct. Table I also 
shows the means of each group tested and the number of children in each of the groups 
both for public and non-public schools. The final section is the statewide totals for each 
group (public plus non-public) for the entire first grade population of the state. 
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Table II is a matrix which shows various groups and whether the comparison of 
mental ability means is different enough to be significant. For instance, reading from 
Table II, we can see that the ''Anglo** mean is 105/2 and the Spanish mean is 92.7. This is 
a statistically significant difference* and is so indicated in the row "Spanish'* and the 
column "Anglo.** Only one mean comparison was statistically not significant: the mean 
"Other/National.** 

^ ' In Table III, which compares the scores for 1971-72 and 1972-73, it is interesting 
to note that Spanish sumamed students taking the'test in 197.2-73 scored 2.7 above the 
1971-72 group (92.7 - 90.0). This could be attributed to the fact that these are two* 
different populations. However, in the October 1972 testing, 198 first graders in 20 
districts were administered the tesf using a Spanish language translation of the directions 
which had been prepared by the test publisher. Those tests were scored separately and the 
mean for that group was 84.0. It is possible that this, too, might account fui the 
difference. ' 



TABLE I 



NEW MEXICO SCHOOLS 

GRADE ONE, SCHOOL YEAR 1972-73 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE SUMMARY* 



PUBLIC SCHOOl&S NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS STATEWIDE 



ETHNIC 


MEAN 


NUMBER 


MEAN 


NUMBER 


MEAN- 


NUMBER 


TYPE 


SCORE 


TEga^ED 


SCORE 


TESTED 


SCORE 


TESTED 


ANGLO 


104.7 


9,168 


110.3 


440 


105..2 


9,608 


SPANISH 


92.3 


8,597 


99.5 


601 


92.7 


9,198 


INDIAN 


84.9 


1,607 


96.0 


180 


85.1 


1,787 


NEGRO ^ 


'90.0 


498 


98.5 


19 


90.3 


517 


OTHER " 


101.1 


1 18 


99.2 


16 


100.8 


134 


NEW MEXICO 


97.3 


19,988 


101.2 ' 


1,256 


97.6 


21,244 



*Grade One children in public and non-public schools wefe tested with the Ods-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test in October 1972 ^ 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87501 . 

FEBRUARY 1972 ^ . 



« TABLE II 

SIGNIFICANCE 0*F DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUP MEANS ON FIRST GRAD^ 
OTIS-LENNON MENTAL ABILITY TEST* 

OTHER N.MEX. 



MEAN 

105.2 . 
92.7 
85.1 
90.3 

100.8 
97.6 

100.0 



GROUP 

ANGLO 

SPANISH 

INDIAN 

NEGRO 

OTHER 

N.M. 

NATIONAL 



ANGLO SPANISH INDIAN NEGRO 



S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 



s 
s 
s 
s 
s 



s 
•s 
s 



s 
s 
s 



s 

NS 



*"S" indicates a significant difference exists between the means of the groups compared; 
•/'NS*' indicates no significant difference. 



TABLE III 



COMPARISON OF MEAN TEST SCORES ON OTIS-LENNON 
MENTAL ABILITY TEST FOR 1971-72 AND 1972-73 
^ BY ETHNIC GROUP 



GROUP 

ANGLO * 

SPAWSH 

INDIAN 

NEGRO 

OTHER 

NON-PUBLIC 

PUBLIC 

TOTAL STATE 

NATIONAL 



SCORE 1971-72 

103.9 
90.0 
83.6 
89.8 
98.9 
> 1.00.0 

96.0 ^ 
100.0 



SCORE 1972-73 

105.2 

92.7 

85.1 

90.3 
100.8 
101.2 

97.3 

97,6 
100.0 



110 



100 



GRAPH A 



OLMAT MEAN SCORES BY ETHNIC GROUP 
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CONCLUSIONS: U The New Mexico statewide first grade mean mental ability 
score of 97.6 is slightly, but significantly, lowSr than that of the national norm of 100. 
However, 97,6 is probably not enough below the expected norm to be of great concern 
in the development of an educational program, since this falls within the standard error 
Qf six age deviation points for pupils aged 5-9. 

2. The Anglo group scored slightly above the national norm, but the difference is 
statistically significant. 

3. The Spanish, Negro and Indian groups scored significantly loWer than the 
national norm, and the low' means of these groups should be considered as an important 
educational problem if the skills measured by the OLMAT are essential to success in 
school . I 

4. The mean score of the "other" group was not significantly differejit- from the 
national norm. ^ 

5. ^ All sub-group means differed significantly from each other; that is, each 
sub-group scored significantly higher or lower than all other sub-groups. ' t 

6t Three distinct popuktions of mental ability are apparent in the test results, 
divided roughly along the ethnrc lines of Anglo, Spanish and Indian, The Negro stijdents' 
mean score is roughly the same asihe Spanish and "Other" ethnic' types score about the 
same as the Anglo group. 

* 7. According to the OLMAT results, Spanish, Indian and Negro children begin 
their schooling at a distinct disadvantage to the Anglo and "Other" children in terms of 
their entering-school experiences which are apparently important to success in the 
general academic curriculum . • 

8, Children enrolled in the non-public schools score significantly higher than'those 
in public schools, both statewide and in. all of the ethnic groups, ^on-public school 
children also score significantly hjgher than the national norm. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1. Greater and more specific effort should be expended 
to enrich the educational experiences of minority group and bilingual children at the 
pre-first level and especially during the first year of schdol. Somehow, the educational 
which exists from the first day of school between the minority group children and 
children of the dominant culture must be closed. This gap exists at gresent in all of the 
grades tested, beginning with the first grade . 

2. The statewide test of first grade mental abilities has established a baseline, the 
' beginning point, for various groups in our public schools, ^|jje ponclusions reachecj^from 

an analysis of the first testing remain unchanged after ahaly?;ing the second testing. 
Although scores were slightly higher in the second testinfcjhe vast disparity among the 
sub-groups stm remains virtually the same . 

3. The trend toward providing pre-school experiences constitutes a significant 
change in existing conditions, and continued testing with the same, or similar, 

* instruments, once the early childhood program is implemented, should provide valuable 
data on the effectiveness of the various objectives and'approaches that may be devised. 



Four years of data now are available for the fifth grade both in achievement knd 
academic aptitude, school years 1969-70, 70-71, 71-72 and 72-73. The Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) were used in all years to assess achievement of the' fifth 
grade students. In the sampling conducted during school years 1969-70 and 70-71, the 
California Test of Mental Maturity <j;CTMM) was used to assess academic aptitude. The 
^publisher revised aftd re^-named the test the California Short Form Test of Academic 
Aptitude (SFTAA), and this test was used during school years 197 1-72 and 72-73. 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST: The rationale used in the development of the CTBS 
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required that the tests measure systematically those 'skills prerequisite to studying and 
learning in subject-matter courses. The tests were developed for national use by students 
who have been taught by different methods and different curriculums. The tests aim to 
measure those skills common to all curriculums and needed for success in using language 
and number skills in any school. Each student was administered tests in/our Ibasic skills 
areas including Reading, Language, Arithmetic and Study Skills. The entire achievement 
battery required approximately four hov^js to complete. ^ > j 

APTITUDE TEST: The CTMM and SFTAA are similar types of test developed to 
assess the level of intellectual development attained by the student and to predict his 
potential ratQ of progress and level of success in school. The SFTAA was standardized 
by administration of the test to a national sample of 197,000 students and stratified by 
geographic region, enrollment size of district and by public and nonrpublic sqijool. The 
entire test is usually administered in one school period of 43 minutes* duration. 

PROCEDURE: Each district was asked to assign a test coordinator for the district 
through whom test-related communications could be chaneled from the Department of 
Education. All testing of all fifth grade students was completed during October 1972. 
Tests were administered according to precise instrutions provided in the manual and in 
the pre-test workshops which were conducted within each district prior to the testing 
date. The completed tests were then sent by the local district to the Department of 
Education for(>preliminary cheeking. From there, the'^answer sheets were sent to the test 
scoring service. 

STATISTICAL TREATMENT: The answer sheet for each student was coded to 
indicate the name, date of birth, sex, ethnic background, school, district, size of district 
and name of teacher. Score printouts were obtained for the school, the local district and 
the Department of Education showing test results in percentiles ^nd standard scores for 
Uie SFTAA and grade equivalents-both anticipated and obtained-for the school by ^^^' 
district and for the state as a whole. State means for efhnic groups and for district size 
were computed for the Department of Edugation. * 

RESULTS: The results of the fifth grade testing are shown iri tabular form in 
Tables I, II, III, IV and V. 

Table I gives a summary of most of the'^data of statewide application, including ^ 
achievement and academic aptitude means by ethnic group and district size, as well as 
for the non-public schools and the state and national norms. , 

, The date in Table I corroborate findings of previous years and in other grades 
about ethnic sub-group scores in achievement; namely, that the Anglo ^roup scores 
highest and above the national norm, followed by Spanish, Negro, and Indian group^ in . 
that order. However, the range is^wid^withiaeach of these groups with some students 
scoring well above the mean in eacti category. Means in schools frohi-districts over 5,000 
enrollment tend to be higher than those in smaller districts. Tfie achievement mean for 
children attending non-public schools is 5.0, approximately the expected score, and 
their academic aptitude score is 101 (one point above the expected score of 100). The 
mean grade equivalent score of all fifth grade children taking the test this year is 4.7, 
significantly lower than the expected 5.1. 

Table n is a four-year comparison of achievement scores for the fifth grade which 
shows a strong consistency of mean scores for the various groups and the state totals in 
the four years tested. 

Table III is a three-year comparison of academic afJtitude mean scores. The 
1971-72 means are in most instances about 5 or 6 points below those of the previous 
two years. This is attributed to thp change from CTMM to SFTAA rather than to a 
difference in populations. Table IV indicates that all means in the academic aptitude test 
differ significantly from each other. Scores on the academic aptitude test by ethnic 
group and district size for 1972-73 were not included in this year*s reports. 

Test results show that 2,600 fifth grade children scored in the high ability 
catagory, while at the other end of the scale, 5,986 children scored in the low ability 
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range (See Table V). It is interesting to note that those students at, and below, the 17th 
pejcentile are performing close to their anticipated level, while the greatest discrepancy 
between anticipated and actual kores occurs in tjie group at, and above, the 83rd 
percentile.' 

NEW MEXICO SCHOOLS 
JABLEI 

GRADE FIVE, SCHOOL YEAR 1972-73 
ACHIEVEMENT AND ACADEMIC APTITUDE TEST SUMMARY* 



GROUP 

Anglo 
Spanish 
Indian ^ 
Negro 
Other 

Size 1-5000 
Sfac 50M000 
Size 1001-5000 
Size over 5000 
Non-Public 
Public 
State . 
IVIational 



Number 
Tested 

10.538 
9-537 
1.878 
391 
369 
764 
991 
6.486 
14,472 
1,247 
22.713 
23.960 



AC^IIEVEME 

Reeding 

5.7 
4.3 
3.6 
4.0 
5.5 
4.9 
4.7 
4.6 
5.0 
5.2 
4.7 
4.7 
5.1 



>Lang 
5.4 
4.3 
3.8 
4.1 
5.3 
,4.9 
4.6 
4.6 
4.8 
5.1 
4.6 
4.6 
5.1 



iANS ACADEMIC APTITUDE 

Study MEANS. 

Arith Skills Total Languasa Non-Lang ^ Total 

*5.1 5.7 5.3 

4.3 4.4 4.3 

3.9 3.8 3.8 

4.1 4.2 4.1 

5.0 5.5 5.1 

4.7 4.9 4.8 

4.5 4.7 4.5 

4.6 4.6 4.6 

4.8 5.1 4.8 

4.9 5.1 5.0 99 100 
4.6 4.8 4.6 » 96 97 
4.6 4.8 4.6 96 97 

5.1 5.1 5.1 100 100 



99 
96 
96 
100 



*Grade fiva children in public and non^public schools were tested with comprelt|jnsive 
Tests of Basic Skills and the California Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude in 
October 1972 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION \ • 

SANTA FE, NM 87501 
January, 1973 

NEW MEXICO'^CHOOLS 

TABLE M / > 

GRAD^ 

TOTAL XCHIEVEMENT MEANS BY GROUPS FOR FOUR YEARS 



GROUP 

Anglo 

Spanish 

Indian 

Negro 

Other 

1-500 

501-1000- 
1001-5000 
Over 5000 
Non-Public 
State ' 
National 

ERJC 



^ Mean 
Grade Eq. 
Score 1969-70 

^5.5 
U.3 
3.7 
3.9 
4.3 
• '4.3 
4.1 
4.8 
4.8 
NA 
4.9 
5.1 



Mean 
Grade Eq. 
Score 1970-71 

5.5 
4.3 
3.9 
4.2 • 
4:1 
4.8 
4.3 
4.6 
5.1 
5.6 
4.9 
5.1 



Mean 
Grade Eq. 
Score 1971-72 

5.3 
4.3 
3.8 
4.1 
5.0 
4.6 
4.5 
4.6 
4.8 
5.1" 
4.7 
5.1 



Mean 
Grade Eq. 
Score 1972-73 

5.3 

4.3 ' 

3 8 

4.1 ' 

5.1 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

4.6 

5.1 
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i NEW MEXICO SCHOOLS 

TABLE III 
GRADE 5 

ACADEMIC APTITUDE SCORES BY GROUPS FOR THREE YEARS* 





SCORE 




SCORE 




SCORE 




GROUP 


1969-70 




191^0-71 




1971-72 




ANGLO 




111 




109 




103 


SPANISH 




96 




95 




91 


INIUAN 




92 




91 




85 


^ NEGRO \ 




92 




93 




89 


OTHER 




103 




104 




98 


'NON-PUBLIC 




NA 




108 




101 


. STATE 




102 




102 




96 


NATIONAL 




100 




100 




100 



♦^ademic aptitude scores for ethnic groups were not provided for school year 1^72-73. 



NEW MEXICO SCHOOLS 

TABLE IV . o 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUP MEANS JON 
GRADE FIVE ACADEMIC ABILITIES TEST 
SCHOOL YEAR 1971-72* 

OTHER N.MEX, 



MEAN 


GROUP 


ANGLO 


SPANISH 


INDIAN 


NEGRO 


103 


Anglo 










91 


Spanish 


S 








85 


Indian 


S 


s 






89 


Negro 


s 


s 


S 




98 


Other 


s 


s 


s 


y S 


96 


New Mexico S 


s 


s 


S 


100 


National 


s 


s 


s 


S 



*S denotes statistically significant differences. 
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CONCLUSIONS: ' ^ 

1. The statewide achievement mean for New Mexico fifth graders is a grade 
equivalent of 4.6, as compared to the expected 5.1. This* difference is statistically 
significant and merits some attention. ' 

2. The statewide academic aptitude mean for the fifth grade is 96, slightly, but 
significantly J below the national norm of 100. Results of the same test in 1971-72 show 
exactly the same m«*n. This mean of 96 is probably not'enough below the expected to be 
regarded as a serious problem, although the calises for which t|ie sub-groups contribute to . 
lowering the mean must be given attention. Means of ethnic sub-groups on the academic^ 
aptitude test were not available this year. * 

3* The Anglo group scored slightly above the national norm on achievement, 
and the difference is statistically significant. 

4. The Spanish, * Indian and Negro groups scored significantly lower than thfe 
national norm on achievement and the possible causes for these scores should be given 
special attentioh. . • 

5. All group means differed significantly frim each other in achievement and all 
but th*e group "Other" differed significantly 'from the national norm. 

6. The Spanish, Indian and Negro children beg"in their schooling at a distinct 
academic aptitude disadvantage to the Anglo and other children as revealed in the first 
grade test results. Nothing measurable is accomplished in the next four years to narrow or 
overcome this handicap. ' ^ 

7. . Children enrolled in the non-public schools score significantly higher than 
those in the public schools in achievement. 

8. The children at both extremes of ability merit greater attention. 

9. No new revelations have be^ . uncovered by the stat4fcvide tests of 
acHievement and aptitude since their inauguration four years ago. Initial testing has been 
replicated three times in the fifth grade in subsequent years with only negligible changes 
in results. We now know ^fairly conclusively that New Mexico Public school children » 
achieve about orte-half a school year below the national norms and that academic ability 
IS very near the national norm., The ethnic subgroupsgyary considerably in both ability 

and achievement. Conclusions "4" through **8" above, also continue to be replicated. 

-p . _ . 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURfe ACTION BY LEA5 

1. Study district summary data and individual pupil data as they relate, to 
district objectives. Involve teachers, board, members and community. ^ ^ 

2. Design special programs to remedy areas of deficiency. ^ * * 

3. Share with the State Department of Education and with other districts 
program designs that have proven successful. Jf 

4. Pay particular attention to programs for the 2,600 children in the high ability 
group, since it is here that we find the biggest difference between anticipated and 
obtained achievement. ^ \ ^ ' ' ^ 

Approximately half of the districts in tlie state have only two years of comparable 
d^ta on- fifth gi^de aptitude and achievement. It would appear advisable to continue to 
measure these attributes with the same instruments for atl^ast two more years in order to*' 
determine, through longitudinal data, the effectiveness of any new programs that may be 
implemented. 

ASSESSMENT OF ACADEMIC APTITUDE 
If AND ACHIEVEMENT, SCHOOL YEAR 1972-73 

The eighth grade testing was carried out in conjunction with the testing of the fifth 
grade, and the same procedure was followed for both grades. All grade eight children w^re 
tested with the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) and the Short Form Test of 
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Academic Aptitude (SFTAA). A total of «23,55D completed tests were scored for this 
grade level. ^ ^ 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST: The rationale used in the development of the CTBS 
required 'that the tests measure systematically those skills prerequisite to studying and 
learning in subject-matter courses. The tests were developed for national use by students 
who have been tau^', by' different approaches, and the tests are intended to measure 
those skills commoj^o all curriculums and those needed for success in using language and 
• number skills in any^school. Each, student was Administered tests in four basic skills areas 
including "ReadihgpJLanguage, AritHraetic, and Study Skills, requiring approximately four 
ohours to complete. * X ^ * ^ i 

' ' APTITUDE TEST:°Th^aliforJ|^ta^est ot Mental Matudty (CTMM), which was 
used in. 1 9^9 and 1970 sampliifg, and* the SFTAA are-^milar types of tests and were 
developed^to" assess the level of intellectual develop menrattainagd by the student an^ t© 
predict his ' potential rate of progress^and level of success in school. .The' SFTAA was 
standardize*d by admiiiisJration^43f the test to a national sample of 197,000 students and 
stratified by geographic Region, efSollment sizls of district, and by public and non,-public 
school, "'fhe entire test is usually administered in one normal school period of 
approximately 45 minutes. 

PROCEDURE: Each district was asked to assign a test coordinator for the district 
through wh6m>test-related comniunications could be channeled ffom the Department of 
Education. Testing of all eighth grade students was completed during Octpber 1972. Tests 
were administered according to precise instructions provided in the manual and in pre-test 
workshops which were held prior to the testing date. The completed tests were then sent 
by the^ local district to the Department of Education for preliminary checking. From 
there the answer sheets were sent to the test scoring service, 

STATISTICAL TREATMENT: The answer sheet of ^ach student was^ coded to 
indicate the namej, date of birth, sex, ethnic, background, school, district, size of district 
and name of teacher. Score printouts were obtained for the school, thQ district and the 
State Department of Education showing test results in percentiles and standard scores for 
the SFTAA and grade equivalents for the CTBS Jb/school, by district and for the state as 
a whole. State means for ^ethnic* groups and for district size were computed for the 
Department of EducdtioH". 

RESULTS: ResultS'^are shdwn in tabular form in Tables I through VI. Table I is a 
summary of most of the ^ata pertinent to statewide study, including achivement and 
academic altitude means by ethnic group and disfrict size. This table also shows data for 
the non-public schools as well as state and national norms. „ 

Eighth grade score means assume the pattern characteristic of the first and fifth 
grades, with the state mean being 7.2, almost a full^ad^ below the expected score of 8.1 . 
Among the ethnic classifications, th« Anglo group scored slightly above'the expected 8.1 
grade equivalent with 8.2. 

It should be stressed' that within each of the ^ethnic groupjs, there are students who 
score well above the national mean. Overall, however, performance is not only below the ' 
fiational mean but below the anticipated score for all ability groups in nearly all sub-tests 
(See Table II). ^ ^ 

Of the eighth gr^ade children who 'took this test. 2629 scored in the high ability 
category. At the lower end of the scale, 5 1 70 scored in tne law ability group. 

Where in the fifth grade' testing', Spanish-siirnamQ^ children score on^ grade below 
the Anglo group, in the eighth grade scoring they are 1.8 grade points below that group. 
» The Anglo group maintains an expected score, but the Spanish* group, rather than ^ 
catching up, falls nearly another grade behind. India\i children, who are 1.5 grades behind 
the Anglo children -^in the fifth grade, '^are 2.8 grades behind" them in the eighth grade. 
Eighth grade Negro children are exactly two grades below the national mean with a grade 
equivalent of 6.1. Non-public» school children ^c^ored 7.7 which is almost one-ljal? a grade 
below the national average for this testing. 

Table III ishows a three-year comparison of total,achievement scqres for the eighth 



grade, with 1970-71 beinda small sample. The years 19'7i-72 and 1972-73 are the results 
of the complete testine^-ifi October of each year. ^ 

Table IV is a three-year comparison of academic aptitude mean scores* The 1971-72 
means are in most instances a few points below those of the previous two years, and this 
is attributed primarily to the change from the CTMM to the SFTAA. 

Table V, indicates that ^1 academic aptitude means shown in Table IIU differ 
significantly from each other except that the group **Other" does not dif4'er significantly 
from the^national norm group. V 

Table VI^ shows the average score bf fifth'grade students and the score these fifth 
graders riialce three years latei^in the eighth grade. The division is by ethnic subgroups in 
order to show the disparity in progress during the three y^ars. Only the group "Other" 
progresses at expecfed rate or better. ThS other groups and the state do not progress in a 
way that is to be expected during these three, years, with some groi^ps losing almost a year 
and the state as a whole losing seven-tenths of a year. 



TABLE I 

NEW MEXICO SCHOOLS 

GRADE EIGHT, SCHOOL YEAR 1972-73 
ACHIEVEMENT AND ACADEMIC APTITUDE TEST SUMMASIY* 



ACHIEVEMENT MEANS 



ACADEMIC APTITUDE 





Number 








Study 




MEANS 




GROUP 


Tested 


Reading 


Lang 


Arith 


. Skills 


Total Language Non-Lang 


Total 


Anglo 


10,636 


8.7 


S 8.3 


8.1 


8.8 








Spanish 


9,061 


6.4 


6.6 


6.6 


6.7 


6.4 






Indian 


1,465 


5.3 


5.9 


5.7 


6.0 


5.5 






Negro 


414 


6.1 


6.3 


6.2 


6.5 


6.1 






Other 


769 


7.9 


7.5 


7.7 


8'.1 


7.6 






Size Under 500 


775 


7.4 


^ 7.4 


7.4 


1.1 


7.3 






Size 501-1 QOO 


926 


6.7 


6,6 


6.6 


6.9 


6.5 


» 




Size 1001-5000 


6,340 


7.0 


7.1 


6.9 


7.3 


6^.7 






Size over 5000 


14,304. 


7.8 


7.5 


7.4 


7.9 


7.4 


/ 




Public 


22,^5 


7.3 


7.2 


7.3 


7.3 


7.2 


95 99 


97 


Non-Public 


1,205 


8.2 


8.2 


7.7 


> 8.4 


7.8 


101 103 


102 


State 


23,550 


7.3 


7.2 


7.3 


7.4 


7.2 


96 9? 


97 


National 




8.1 


8.1 


8.1 


8.1 


8.1 


100 100 


100 



*Grade eight children in public and ^non-public schools were tested with the 
C.omprehensive Tests of Basic Skills and the California Short Form Test of Academic 
Aptitude in OctOjber 19'?2. c? ' 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIOI^k 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87501 
January 1973 ^ 
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TABLE UI 



. . GRADE 8 

TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT MEANS BY GReUPS FOR 3 YEARS 





Grade Eq. Grade Eq. 


Grade Eq. 


Angto 


Score iy70-7l Score 


1971-72 


Score iy7i-7o 


8.3 


8,2 


* 8.2 


Spanish 




R 9 


6.4 


Indisn 


5.3 


5.4 


R R 


Negro 


6,6 


5.8 


6.1 


Other 


/.O 




7,6 


under ouu 


6.3 


6.8 




^1-1000 


6,5 


6.4 


6.5 


1001-50(30 


7.9 


6.6 


6.7 


Over 5000 


7,4' 


7.4 


7.4 


Non Public 


7.5 


7.6 


7.7 


State 


7.6' 


7.2 


7.2 


National^ 


' 8.1 


8.1 


8.1 




. ^. TABLE IV 


% 






GRADE 8 







r 



ACADEMIC APTITUDE SCORES BY GROUPS FOR 4 YEARS 

■C5 





SCORE 


SCOR€ 


SCORE 


SCORE 


GROUP 


1969-70* 


1970-71 


1971^72 


1972-ll3t 


An^lo 


111 


109 


103 


NA 


Spanish 


92 


95 


91 


NA 


Indian 


85 


9tj 


85 


NA 


Negro 


86 




88 


NA 


Other 


108 


106 


100 


NA 


Non-Public 


NA 


103 


100 . 


102 


State 


106 


102 


97 


97 


National 


100 


100 


100 * 


100 



•Testing in 1969-70 was of a random sample of eighth grade students. 
tSco^s for ethnic subgroups not provided. 



TABLE V 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUP MEANS 
ON GRADE EIGHT ACADEMIC APTITUDE TEST 
SCHOOL YEAR 1971-72* 



MEAN 


GROUP 


ANGLO 


SPANISH 


INDIAN 


NEGRO 


OTHER 


N.MEX. 


103 


Anglo 














91 


Spanish 


S 












85 


Indian 


S 


s 










88 


Negro ' 


s 


s 


S 








100 


Other 


s 


s 


s 


S 






97 


N. M. 


s 


s 


s 


s 


S 




100 


National 


s 


s 


s 


s 


NS • 


S 



*"S" indicates a significant difference exists between the means of the groups compared; 
"NS" indicates no significant difference. 
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' TABLE VI ^ 

AVERAGE GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES OF EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS 
AND THEIR SCORES THREE YEARS EARLIER AS FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS 

BY ETHNIC GROUPS 

Fifth Grade Eighth Grade Grade Equivalent ' 

Mean Equivalent Mean Equivalent Yl^cre;ase 



Group 


Score. 1969-70 


Score. 1972-73 


lr|^3^ears 


Anglo 


/ 5.5 , 


8.2 


2.7 


Spanish 


4.3 


^6.4 


2.1 


Indian 


3.7 




1.8 


^ Negro 


3.9 


. . 6.1 , 


2.2 


' Other 


4.3 ^ 


7.6 


3.3 


State 


4.9 


7.2 


2.3 . 


National 


5.1 


8.1 


3.0 



CONCLUSIONS: ^ • /'^ ". 'V ^ 

1 . #fie statewide total achievement mean for New Mexico eighth graders, based 
•on a test population of 23,550, is a grade equivalent of 7.2, as compared to a national 
norm of 8.1 . This is nine months below what is expected of an eighth grade group. 

2. The statewide academic aptitude mean f!hr the eighth grade is 97, slightly 
below the national norm of 100.. This is probably not ^ough below the norm to be of 
serious concern. Of great concern, however, are the groups v^ithin the total population 
which bring* the aptitude mean down, as shown by the figures for the 1971-72 testing in 
Table IV. 

3. The Anglo group scored slightly above the national norms on both 
achievement and aptitude. 

4. The Spanish, Indian and Negro groups scored significantly lower than the 
national norm on achievement (and aptitude in 1971-72). Bringing their achievement and 
aptitude up nearer the national norm should be regarded as a critical educational need in 
the state. 

5. The tests administered in the eighth grade show essentially. the same results as 
those administered at the fifth grade; namely, that there are 'three different populations 
of students in attendance, divided along the ethnic lines of Anglo, Spanish and Indian, 
with Negro students scoring below the Spanish and "Others" scoring below the Anglo 
group. The academic ability disadvantages which the minority groups began with in the 
first grade are still with them eight years later, and the difference in achievement levels 
widens. - ^ 

6. . Non-pubhc school children scored about one-half year below the national 
no^rm in achievement in the eighth grade, although at the fifth grade they were scoring at 
the norm. The non-public aptitude norm was 102, slightly above the norm. 

7. AF^K>ximately 2,629 children in the eighth grade testing scored in the high 
ability category; about 5,170 children made scores indicating low ability. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: The statewide tests pf ability and achievement have been 
very revealing and are achieving the objective of determining the status of educational 
progress of eighth grade children and the various subgroups of children in this grade. The 
tests have located and established conclusively several areas in critical need of attention. 
Each local education agency should study the test results with the^jntention of developing 
programs that will remedy the deficiencies revealed . Statewide, it would.appear that both 
the high ability and low ability groups at this level are in need of special attention. 
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REPORT NO, 1 



Ethnic .Isolation of Mexican-AmeVican 

in public schools of the Southwest 

Civil Rights Commission Hearings held in: , „ 

San Francisco 
San Antonio 

Los Angeles^ > ' • 

Clovis 

8. Corpus Christi 

Rio Grande City 

Purpose of Study": ^ 

Assess nature and extgnt of equal education opportunity for Mexican-Americans in 
public schools. > 

Three basic que*st ions for which answers were sought: - ' * > 

1 . Practices which affect education opportunities for Mexican-Americans. 

2. Conditions which affect education opportunities for Mexican-Americans. 

3. Relationships between practices and conditions and the educational outcomes 
for Mexican-Americans. , • 

Information in report drawn from: ^ ; 

1. A mail survey, Spring, 1969 

2. t Fall Civil Rights Survey of 1968 (HEW) Random sample. 

The 1968 Civil Rights Survey sought ethnic background of pupils and staff. 
The^sample was based on 1967-68 enrollment as follows: 

District Size Percentage of Districts a 

3,000 or more pupils , 100 
t 1,200-2,999 ^ 75 

* ^ 100- 1,199 50 
300- 599 25 
Less th§i^ 300 . 0 

Educatix)nal environment obtained on the basjs of: ' 

1. Ethnic background of more than 95% of pupils. • 

2. Ethnic composition df the school districts wliere students are located. 

3. Ethnic background of teachers and principals. 

4. Ethnic composition of schools and districts where teachers and principals are 
located. 

The 1969 Civil Rights survey was a sub-sample of HEW*s survey. Purpose: 

1 . To reduce number of districts and school surveyed. 

2. Obtain more information to arrive at* an estimate on Mexican-American 
school population. ^ 

Only districts with over 10% of Mexican-American population were chosen for 
survey. 

This survey ^ub-sample was used to describe the conditions of the educational 
environment, policies and practices 6i schools and districts, and educational outcomes for 
about 80% of the Mexican-American student population. > 

Response to questionaires-99%. 

This report (No. 1) examines: 

1. Distribution and sizfe of Mexican-American enrollment, educational staff, and 
school board membership. ' ' 
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2. ^ Extent of isolation of Mexican-American sradents. 

3. Location of Mexicali-American educators in terms of the ethnic composition 
of schpols and districts where they work. 

Data based on 1968 HEW survey. 

The introduction states that the Southwest has a long history 6f segregation and 
ethnic isolation of Mexican-American students. It cites a California law of 1885 which 
. was used as a legal tool for segregation and several studies on this in California and Texas. 
It also cites from works of researchers on this topic. 

The report cites instances of segregation and classification of Mexican-Americans as 
being considered of lesser status racially, especially in California, Arizona and Texas. 

Strategies for segregation cited: ' ,4 

1. Kept out of Anglo neighborhoods. 

2. Separation was for advalntage of Mexicatk^merican. 

3. Lag in? learning by Mexican-American students hurt the Anglo student. 

4. Keep them apart until they learn they are 'not inferior, then mix them. 

5. Jhey wouldjfearn better by associatiing with their own kind. 

6. T^^oaifijaifeHlie their English*" language handicap. ■ 

7. By establishing school attendance areas where Mexican-Americans would be 
iiogether. 

8. Requirement by some Boards of Education that a^given ethnic group attend a 
certain school. \ _ 

The report cites two court cases in the 40's— Mendez, et al vs. Westminister School 
District of Orange County, California, and Delgado vs. Balstrap Independent School 
District, Texas. These two cases are cited as having established the illegality of segregation 
of Mexican-Americans in schools. The report states that segregation was still being 
practiced in Texas in 1970. • ^ 

New Mexico is not mentioned in the introduction as practicing segregation of 
Mexican-Amferican students in public schools. 

Enrollment: ' \ - 

isolation by districts . * 

Mexican-American students ' constitute 4.6%, of the nation's school population 
(more tfian two million students), and 23% of minority enrollment; 1.4 million in the 
Southwest and about 70% Spanish surnamed attend schools in Arizona, Cahfornia, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. t 

New Mexico is showmaf having 38% (it is now 41%, according to last year's Civil 
Rights Survey) » Mexican- American enrollment. The report indicates that for the 
Southwest, there is an 1 8.6%. enrollment in elementary sch^ools vs. 14.8% in secondary 
schools ~a^ difference of 4%. The report shows high concentration of Mexican-American'^ 
students in some districts in Texas, California and New Mexico, v 

In New Mexico, the report cites 31 districts which are predominantly 
Mexican-Americans (39,000 students). It cites Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Gadsden, Hidalgo 
Coujity, and the northern part of the state as concentration areas. 

In comparing districts, Los Alamos and Espanola are cited as one having 80% Anglo 
and Espanola 83% Mexican-American. 

All of the data presented'is substantiated by the mentioned surveys. 

Isolation by Schools 

Isolation by schools is most pronounced in Texas. New Mexico is cited as h^ng 
the highest proportion of Mexican-American students in predominantly 
Mexican-American schools, but population-wise, the isolation factor is greater in Texas. 
• This report points out that the isolation factor is more pronounced in the 

elementary schools than in the secondary schools. In Nevj Mexico, 75% of 
Mexican-Americans in the elementary schools attend predominantly' Mexican-American 
schools-at the^condary level, the pe;-centage drops to 60%. 

erJc ' -^]r),^4 



' Generally, irf the Southwest there exists an ethnic imbalance in schools. AboiilO0% 
of the students* are enrolled in schools with disproportionately high Mexican- American 
enrollment. The^ report describes in detail the imbalance factor in Te?cas. Colorado, 
Arizona, and California are also discussed. 

The report' indicates that only California has taken steps to eliminate ethnic 
imbalance in the schools. The California Departmenjt of Education has directed districts 
to present plans for preventing and eliminating ethnic imbalance in sehoors siaff . 

The study reports that of 325,000 teachers in the 'Southwest, 4% are 
Mexican-Americans. 
St&ff * 

The report (based on 1969 data) shows New Mexico with 16% Mexican-American 
teachers. (The 1972 Civil Rights Survey shows 19.1% Mexican-American classroom 
teachers.) ' . 

■ Te^ch^r-pupil ratio representation for tl\e Southwest: 

120 Mexican-AnieVican students to 1 teacher. The report indicates that 
Mexican-American teachers In the Soufhw.est serve mostly in Mexican-American schools. 
In New Mexico, 70% of all Mexican-American teachers are assigned to predommantly 
Mexican-American schools. 

Principals . i f» • *i 

17% Mexican-American students in the Southwest vs. 3% prmcipals. Prmcipals are 
more likely to be in Mexican-American schools. New Mexico has the highest percentage 
of Mexican-Americans in professional positions. 

Noa-professionals * 

Southwest-30% custodians are Mexican-Amencan ^ 
10% secretaries are Mexican-rAmerican 
New Mexican-70% of all custodians are Mexican-Americans 
25% of all secretaries are Mexican-Anisrican. •• 

Teache^ Aides * 

. New Mexico has a ^igher percentage of teacher aides who are Mexican-American 

than Mexican-American students. 

Assignments . t a 

. Generally, Mexican-Americans are assigned to schools with Mexican-American 

concentration of enrollment. • . ' . 

Employment— Administrators and Board Members 

In the Southwest, only 7% of administrators ar^ Mexican-American. (New Mexico 
'^ihas 0.5% in administrative P9sitions~ 1972 Survey.) Assignments in the Southwest for 
Mexican-American administrators are in Mexican-American schools. 

Board Members ^ 

In the Southwest, of 4,600 -members in the survey, 10% are Mexican-American vs. 

87% Anglo. . , . XT XT 

New Mexico had 26% Mexican-American Board members mainly in Northern New 

Mexico. , ■ - ^ .. 

Population-wise (Mexican-American) New Mexico has nearly equal representation 

on boards of education due to concentration in the north. 
Conclusions 

1 . Mexican-American students and staff are severely isolated by districts and by 

o • schools. J J. . , , . *u 

2. Mexican-Americans are under-represented at school and district levels in the 

staffs and boards of education." 

3. * Most of the predominant Mexican-American districts are in California and 

New Mexico. 



REPORT NO. 2 

The UnfinishQdEdijcation-1971 
(BaseH on 1968-69 surveys) 

This report focuses on five issues. 

1. School holding power. 

2. Reading achievement. 

3. Overageness in grade assignment. 

4. Grade repetition. 

5. Participation in extra-curricular activities. 
Principal sources of information 

1. Civil Rights Commission 1969 Spring Survey 
, a. A superintendents questionaire which sought information on district 

personnel, Board of Education membership, use of consultants and 
advisory committees on Mexican-American educational problems, and 
inservice training. 

2. Questionnah-es on staffing patterns, conditions^of facilities, ability grouping, 
tracking, and student and community* participation in school affairs, school 
experiences of students of various ethnic broups. 

3. Classroom observations^and interviews* in California, New Mexico, and Texas. 
Data from measures in the five areas listed above were the main sources of 

information: 95% of the schools sampled answered the quesfionaires. 
School Holding Power 

^ The-report indicates that schools in the Southwest have a poor record of keeping 
minority groups in school. They use the income index of Bureau of the Census Income 
Study of 1969 as proof. ' ^ 

The report also quotes from testimony from Mexican-American leaders before U.S. 
Senate hearings that the educational level of Chicahos are below Anglo and Black, and 
that they have the highest dropout and illiteracy rates. 

Grades 4, 8, and 12 were surveyed and allowances for attrition and other dropouts 
were made --transfers, differential population growth rate of each ethnic group, etc. 

The study reports (graphically) that approximately . 86% of Anglo students 
complete the 12th grade, 49% enter college, and 24% complete college. In contrast 60% 
Mexican-American students complete high school (26% less), 23% enter college (26% less) 
and only five complete college (19% less). In addition the report indicate! that 
Mexican-American students have the "highest rate of attrition among the three^^thnic 
groups studied (Blacks, Anglos, Mexican-American). . • 
In summary, it is estimated that: 

5 out of 100 Mexican-American entering school in che Southwest receive a college 
degree. ^ ' 

8 out of 100 Blacks receive a college, degree. ^> , 

24 put of 100 Anglos receive a college degree. 

Holding Power by States . > 

Colorado and Arizona have higher holding power for Chicanos than New Mexico 

Texas has the lowest holding power for Mexican-Americans and for Blacks. 

Arizona beats New Mexico in holding power with 8 1 % vs. 7 1 %. 

New Mexico's holding power for Anglos is 80%, Mexican-Americans 71%J Indians 
68%. - 

College Entrance in New Mexico is given as: 
53% Anglo 



22% Mexican-American . 
25% Indian 

- * 

Post-High Schools 

For the Southwest the survey indicates ( 1968) that M€?^ican-Americans are twice as 
likely to enter military service than go to college. ' <> 

There appears to be an error in the report regarding college entrance for 
Mexican-American and Indians. On page 18 the graph shows 22% Mexican-Americans 
entering college vs. 25% Indians, but on page 21 the figures are reversed. 

Post-graduation Schooling for New Mexico is listed as follows: 

Anglo Mexican- American Indian 

College 68% 31% 23% 

Other post-secondary 8% 7% 23% 

Military 4% 9%. 8% 

All Other ' 22% 54% 46% ' / 

Reading Achievement 

The report equates poor reading achievement with dropout rates. It states that 
twice as many dropouts were retarded in reading than did students with average or above 
reading skills.. 

The following table shows reading retardation* in the Southwest by ethnic groups: 



♦ * 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 




4 


8 


12 


Anglo 


25% 


28% 


. 34% 


Mexican-American 


51% 


64% 


63% 


Black 


50% 


58% 


70% * 



Tfie above percentages would be much higher if the poorest achie^vers stayed in 
school through the 1 2th grade. 

The figures for New Mexico (1969) are reported as follows: 

- Grade Grade Grade 

- • 4 "^8 

Anglo 25%^ 35% ^"34% - ^ 

Mexican-American i48%' * 58% ' 54% 

Indian ^ 52%^ 57% 63% 

The report indicates that the severity r)f reading problems increase at the higher 
levels although the poor holding power has pushed out fche severe cases of reading 
retardation. 

Grade Repetition and Overageness 

The most common reason for retaining students is given as the teachers* opinion of 
performance. Grade repetition and overageness in grade correlate. Most grade repetition is 
reported at the first grade level. The percentages of retained students for -ew Mexico are 
reported as follows: 

^ Grade 1 Grade 4 ^ 

Anglo' 9% 1% 

Mexican-American 1 5% 3% 

Blacks 19% • ^ 1% , - 

Overageness ^ ^ i 

The report indicates that in the Southwest Mexican-American children are four 
times as likely to be two or more years overage in grade than either Anglo or Black 
' students. 

^ -55- 
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Example for New MexicO:, 

Percentage of Overage ^ 
^ Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 
Anglo " 2.7 . , 2.3 1.7 

Mexican-American * S.5 10.8 6.8 - ^ 

The problem is reported mainly as repeating for English language deficiencies, 
expecially in the first grade. . x ' 

419o of Mexican-American students are Estimated to drop oat at the 8th grade it 
they are overage in that grade. 
Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities 

(Student 'Government- Work School Newspapers, Social Events, etc.) 

The study quotes 1949 anc!/1958 studies which revealed that out of 798 dropouts 
13% had never participated in extra-curricular activities. 

In school activities the fact that student government and faculty members do the 
selection of participants is cited as a negative factor for Mexican-American students. 
Achivemetit and behavior standards are used for selection to participate in activities. 
Given the conditions of language, low achievement, ethnic differences and overageness, 
the opportunities for minority groups in the Southwest to participate are greatly reduced. 

Examples .which keep Mexican-Americans out o^ special activities are: expenses for 
cheerleaders run about $50; and in one California high school, uniforms and insurance 
v;ere $176 for each cheerleader. 

In general, Mexican-American students were found to be under-represented in 
schools where they were the majority as well as in those where they were the minority. 

Conclusions Presented in the Report 

tl. All minority groups do not obtain the benefits of public sjlucation at a rate 

equal to their Anglo classmates. 
* * 2. Without exception, minority students achieve at a lower rate-reading 

achievement is poorer, repetition in grade more frequent, overageness more 

prevalent, participation in extracurricular activities is less-all in contrast with 

Anglo students. 

Holding Power (Southwest) 

Mexicah-American-40%attrition-grades 1-12. 

Reading Achievement (Southwest) 

-Mexican-American at 1 2th grade-63% are readirig below grade level. 

Grade Repetition ^Southwest) ^ 

Largesl percentage (16%) of repeaters are at 1st grade \e%el Report indicates that 
Mexican-Americans are twice as likely to repeat grades than Anglos. 

Overageness (Southwest) 

Mexican-Americans are seven times as likely to be overage in grade as Anglos. In the 

eighth grade 9% of Mexican-Americans are average as compared to 1% for Anglos. 

The report, estimates that about 42% of Mexican-American students who are 

average at 8th grade level drop out of school 
Extra Curricular Activities (Southwest) 

i The report gives no percentages for the survey. It indicates that Mexican-American 
' students are under-represented in this important area of social interaction. 
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C. ' REPORT NO. 3 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Report 

1969 Spring Survey * 

Report 3 -The Exclucied Student • 
By: U.S.' Commission on Civil RigKts 
Date Published--May, 1972 

Purpose of Study * 
Educational Practives Affecting Mexican-Americans in the Southwest. 

( 1 ) Examine way in which the educational systems deal with the unique linguistic 

and cultural background of the Mexican-American student. 
' (2) Programs used to adjust to these problems. 

(3) Schools' relationship to the Mexican-American communities they serve. 

o SouTces of Infoilifetion 

(1) 1969 spring survey in California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 

(2) Hearing in San Antonio, Texas. 

Districts surveyed 

Ten percent or more of Spanish surnamed enrollment. 
Survey Instruments 

(1) Superintendents* questionnaire-538 districts (returned 532, 99%) covers. 

Ethnic background; 
Education of Districi office personnel; 
Board of Education members'; / ' 

Us^of consultants and advisory committees on Mexican-American 
, --=5^ education problems; 

Twailability and participation in in-service teacher training. 

(2) Questionnaire to 1J66 principals in elementary and secondary school 
information requested (95% returned questionnaires). 

Staffing patterns; 
Condition of facilities; 
Ability grouping and tracking practices; 
Reading achievement levels; 
I Student and community participation in school affairs. 

Statistics on Basic Findings 

Percent of schools in the Southwestern states which discourage use of the Spanish 
language. 

On Elementary School Grounds On Secondary School Grounds 

Texas "40.8% Texas 34.4% 

Arizona 11.6% Arizona 11.8% 

Colorado 7.8% Colorado 10.7% 

New Mexico . '7.2% California .p. . . ^ 1.8% 

California 4.0% New Mexico (Ipss than) - . . -5% 

'J 

In the Elementary Class In the Secondary Class 

Texas 66.4% . T^xas . 66.7% 

Arizona 30.4% Ccdorado . . . : 46.4% 

V New Mexico 29.9% Arizona 29.4% ' 

X^olorado 15.6% New Mexico 32.1% 

CaUfornia .'l3.5% 'California 18.2% 
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staff resources allocated for the teaching of Bilingual Education by the state. . . 

Percent of teachers who teach Bilingual Education: 

Tekas \.27c 

California 5% 

New Mexico 4% 

Colorado^ . : . . . .2% 

Arizona ^ 0 ^ 

Teachers who (each Bilingual Education and 
^ have six or more semester hours in training for this teaching: 

^ Texas . 1.0% 

California 5% 

New Mexico .2% 

Colorado 2% 

Teachers in in-service training for Bilingual Education: 

^ Texas . . . 2.0% 

Arizona ].3% * 

California . .8% * , 

' New Mexico .4% 

Colorado' 0% 

Funds obligated by the U^S. Department of Health Education and Welfare for Bilingual 
Education. - ^ ^ * 

Total Number Of Programs New Programs 

California \ 41 /-v " 18 ' . . 

Texas " I 31 * ' l2 

Newlilexicq - 6 (12-1973-74) 2 ^' . 

Arizona x 5 1 

Colorado 2 ' 1 

^ ' ^ Average per pupil 

Funds )\warded Participants expense ^ 

California $6,467,028 12,457 519 

Texas^ 4,876,981 17,938 27 r 

New Mexico 636.398- (1,414,573) 1,570 405 

' Arizona 641,845 New and old monies 1.285 499 

Colorado 260,823. carried over 1973-74 • 235 1,1 10 

^ ■ 

Percent of teachers who teach English as a second language: 

' Texas . . . . r . . 2.3% 

Arizona 1 -8% 

California . .1.2% 

New Mexico 1.2% 

• Colorado . 1% 

Percent of teachers ;Who teach English. as a Second Language 

and have six or mx>re semester hours in training " 
for this teaching: 

Texas . 1.3% 

New'Mexico 11^^, - ■ 

Arizona ^ 1.1%' * 

Califofhia 9% 

Colorado 1% 
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Percent of total teachers who were in in-service training 
for English as a Second Language: 



Texas . 3.9% 

California 2.1% 

Arizona . . . 9% 

New Mexico 7% 

Colorado 3% 

Hours of training per teacher enrolled: 

New Mexico ' 85 

Arizona 53 

Texas 41 

California 32 

• ' Colorado a. : .... 27 

Summary of Basic Findings: 



1. The suppression of the Spanish language is the most overt area of cultural 
exchjsion. One-third of the schools admitted to discouraging Spanish in the classroom. 
Methods of enforcing the "No Spanish Rule" vary from discouragement of Spanish to 
actual disciipline of the offenders. A second exclusion is the ommission of 
Mexican-American history', heritage, and folklore from the classrooms of the Southwest. 

' Only 4.i% of the elementary school surveyed and 7.3% of the secondary school include a 
course in Mexican-American history in their Curricula. 

2. In spite of the fact that nearly 50% of the Mexican-American first graders do 
not speak English as well as the average Anglo first grader, they are often compelled to ' 
learn a new language and course njiaterial in that. language simultaneously. 

3. Remedial Reading, which is offered in the largest number of schools, is 
reaching only one of five Chicano students who, by school measures need it. 

4- ^^^y 25% of the elementary and 1 1% of the secondary schools send notices 
in Spanish to Spanish-speaking parents. ^ 

5. Of the elementary schools^ 9 1 .7% and 98.5% of the secondary schools do not 
use Spanish as well as English in conducting their PTA meetings. 

6. Only one district in four actually had a Comihunity Advisory Board on 
Mexican-American educational affairs. 

7. In districts which are predominantly Mexican-Apierican, the community 
representatives listed in-service training of teachers in Mexican-American culture and 
history" as their primary concern. 

8. ^Of the surveyed districts 84% did not use community relations specialists at 
all. School districts are not availing themselves of experts who caft help them determine 
and resolve their serious failures in educating Mexican-Americans. 

Conclusion 

1. School systems of the Southwest have not recognized the rich culture and 
tradition of the Mexican-Amierican students and have not adopted policies and programs 
which would enable those students to participate fully in the benefits of the educational 
process. ^ 

2. Schools use a variety of exclusionary practices which deny the Chicano 
student the use of his language, a pride in his heritage, and the support of his community. ' 

3. Schools tend to stress only the superficial ^d exotic elements-the "fantasy 
heritage'' of the Southwest. This results in existing stereotypes and denies the 

. Mexican-American student a full awareness and pride in his cultural heritage. 

4. Three programs were discussed as a means of meeting English language 
diffidulty among Mexican-Americans. The three being Bihngual Education, English as a 
Second Language, and Remedial Reading. English as a Second Language and Remedial 
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Reading, the two most frequently used^ do not significantly modifythe school-they are 
intended, to adjust the child to the expectations of the schQol. Bilingual Education has the 
greatest potential for Anglo and the non-English speaking as well, but it requires a great 
deal of curricular change, and consequently, is used only infrequently. ^ 

5. Until practices and ^policies conducive to full participation of 
Mexican-Americans in the educational process are adopted, equal opportunity in 
education is likely to remain more myth than reality for Mexican-American students . 

D. ^ REPORT NQ. 5 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Report 

1968-1969 Survey , , 

Report i-Teachers and Students 

By: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights " * 

Date Published: March, 1973 . 

Purpose of Study: ^ 

Examine differences in teacher interaction with Mexican-American and Anglo students. 

Sources of Information: 

1. 1969 spring survey by the Commission on Civil Rights throughout the five 
Southwest states. 

2. H.E.W.*s fall, 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Survey. 

3. " Areas selected for field study were California, Texas, and New Mexico. lit 

New Mexico, areas selected were Albuquerque and the south central part of 
the state near El Paso, Texas for the 1970-7 1 school year. 

Survey Instruments 

Flander's System of Interaction Analysis which measv^res teacher-pupil verbal interaction 

in the classroom. (The ten categories of verbal behavior.) 

"One of the most widely used classroom interaction observation systems is that 
'^developed by Dr.* Ned Flanders. The Commission chose the Flanders system of 
Interaction Analysis because this, system fqcused o*n forms of teacher behavior 
which involves and encourages the student in the learning process. The Flanders 
system codes the predominant classroom behavior once every three seconds 
according to the most appropriate of the following 10 categories: 1) teacher accepts 
student's feelings^ 2) teacher praises student; 3) teacher accepts or uses student's 
ideas; 4) teacher asks a question; 5) teacher lectures; 6) teacher gives student 
directions; 7) teacher criticizes student; 8) student speaks in response to teacher's 
questions or ^firection; 9) student speaks on his own initiative; 10) no one is 
speaking or confusion prevails. ^ 

On the basis of a decade 6f classroom interaction research, some, forms of teaching 
behavior have been identified which appear to have a positive affect on pupil 
attitudes and achievement. They are behaviors which, involve the acceptance and 
use of student ideas, some forms of praise or expression of appreciation of a 
student's contribution, and behaviors which involve questioning of students. These 
forms of behavior do not invariably increase student achievement or favorably 
affect attitudes, but the evidence suggests that they generally do. 
For example, one study found that the students who showed the greatest 
jmprovment on standardized tests of verbal and quantitative skills were in 
classrooms where the teachers used a great deal of praise and encouragem^t and 
accepted and used the students' ideas.^ A second study found th^t teacher trainees 
who frequently accepted or used itheir students' ideas were more effective in 
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teaching specific course content than teacher trainees who did not. 10 In another 
study the frequency of teacher questioning was found to be positively related to 
the amount of student learning in vocabulary, readin|*, and mathematical skills.'''* 
Numerous other studies have found similar effects. ''2 

Footnotes: 

9. Betty Morrison, The Relations of Internal and External Children to 
Patterns of Teacher Behavior. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, tlniversity of 
Michigan, 1966. " * 

10. Jimmie Fortune, A Study of the Generalities of Presenting Behaviors in 
Teaching, Project Report to U.S. Office of Education, Memphis: Memphis State 
University, 1967. 

11. Norman Wallens, Relationships Between Teacher Characteristics and^ 
Student Behavior: Part 3, Projett Report No. 2628 to U.S. Office of Education, 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1963. ' . 

12. Ned A. Flanders, Analyzing Teaching Behavidr, Menlo Park* California: 
y Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1970, pp. 389-425. 

Schools surveyed ^3 

Sampling was done in rural, urban aSid suburban areas. > 
California-Santa Clara County— City of San Jose 
Texas— Metropolitan area o£?jSan A;itonio and Corpus Christi 

New Mexico -Albuquerque ^ea and the south central part of the state near El Paso, 
Texas. . ' 

Type of district from which schools were selected: 
More than 300 students 
10 percent Mexican-American enrollment 
2 classrooms were available in each school -for observation 
Fifty-two schools were selected for classroom observation: 
10 from New Mexico 
22 from California 
20 from Texas 

Observation was done in the English classes, since the subject was considered to be the 
single most important area for Mexican-Americans. 

All 4th and 8th grade English and Social Studies classes in elementary and intermediate 
schools were visited. 

A total of 494 classrooms were observed -80 in New Mexico, 198 in California, and 216 
in Texas 

Summary of Findings . 

Teachers fail to involve Mexican-Ameuuan children as active participants to the same 
extent as Anglo children. 

1. Teachers praise or eftcourage Anglo children 36 percent more often than 
Mexican-Americans. 

2. They use or build upon the contributions of Anglo pupils 40% more 
frequently then those of Chicano pupils. 

3. Teachers direct questions to Anglo students 27% more often than they do to 
Cfiicano students. * / 

4. Mexican-American children participate less in class than do Anglos. Thfey 
spTBak less frequently both in response to the teacher and on their own 
initiative. 
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Conclusions ' ' 

1. Interaction between teacher and student is the heart of the educational 
process. The discovered disparities in teacher behavior toward 
Mexica/i-American and Anglos are* likely to hinder seriously the educational 

y opportunities and achievement of Chicano pupOs. 
2. . Some feel that schools and teachers are not responsible for these disparities in 
teachers' behavior toward Mexican-American and Ailglo students. They. argue 
that nisparities are a result of characteristics of Chicano pupils, such as: 
Vu Differences in Language ' 

l2) Culture, attitude toward school ' . . 

03) Academic achievement levels 
3., Chicanos differ from Anglo pupils in: 

(1) Language 

(2) Culture * • 

(3) Economic background 

(4) Enter school speaking very little English or with serious 
difficulties in using the language. 

(5) ^ Values , 

(6) FamOiar experiences 

4. Language and culture cannot justify the disparity in classroom interaction. It 
is the responsibility of the school and the teacher to accept the child as he 
Qomes to schoQl and to oriqnt the program to his cultur;al and linguistic needs. 

5j Only a small percentage of schools in the Southw/^st have implemented 
^^;g.4Anguage programs to remedy the English language deficiencies of 
Mexican-American students. (1969 'Survey -47% of Mexican-American 1st 
graders do not speak En^ish as well as the average Anglo 1st grader-The 
Excluded Student.) 

6. ' Textbooks and source materials rarely make use of the skOls and experiences 

which are familiar to children of Spanish speaking background. 

7. Language and cultural background of Mexican-American students is excluded 
from the school programs in the Southwest. 

8. Early* school experiences of Chicanos set in motion the cycle of lowered 
interest, decreased participation, poor academic perfoi^mance, and lowered 
self-estQcm which is so difficult to break in the later sctfool years. The schools 
bear major responsibility for the cycle of education faOure. It is the schools 
and teachers of the Southwest not the children who are failingL ^ 

9. So that all children may be reached, changes are needed in: 

(1) Teacher training 

(2) Standards by which teachers are judged 

(3) Education programs and curriculum . 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The two Institutes reveal the major concerns of the people of New Mexico in 
general. In studying the results of both Institutes and from frequent interaction with 
people on the subject of e'ducation, the most apparent need seems to be an accountability 
in education factor. Presently the State Department of Education is carrying on a testing 
program which shows how the students perform. This lays accountability gn the students. 
Educational Accountability does not mean showing how the students pcvfovm^ It means 
how the educator performs! Teachers, school administrators,- State Department of 
Educatioti personnel, college instructors, professors, and university administrators, boards 
of education, boards of regents need to be held accountable! They, not the students, 
should be tested or at least made to account for their product and process in the 
ediicatiori of New Mexico students in general, and Chicano students in particular. The 
following is a copy of *The Colorado Educational Accountability Act of 1971" passed by 
their State Legislature and in which the general assembly declared the purpose of the bill 
to be: * ^ . 

(1) **To institute an accountability program to define and measure quality in 
education, and thus, to help eht public schools of Colorado to achieve such 
quality and to expand the life opportunities and options of the students oL 

' this state; further, to provide to local school boards assistance in helping their 
school patrons to determine the relative value of their school program as 
compared to its cost. Vv 

(2) Th^ educational accountability progral^^eveloped under this article should 
be designed to measure objectively the adequacy and efficiency of the 
educational programs offered by the public schools. The Program should 
begin by developing broad goals and specific performance objectives for the 
educational process and by identifying the activities of schools which can 
advance stucfents toward these goals and objectivls. The program should then 
develop a njeans for evaluating the achievements and performance of 
students. It is the behef of the general assembly that in developing the 

• evaluation mechanism, the following approaches, as a minimum, should be 
explored: . 

(a)^ Means for determining whether decisions affecting the 
educational process are advancing or impeding student achievement; 
^ (b) Appropriate testing proce(iures to provide relevant comparative 

data at least in the fields of reading, language skills, and mathematical skills. 

(c) The role of the department of education in assisting school 
districts to strengthen their educational programs; 

(d) Reporting to students, parents, boards of education, educators, 
and the general public on the educational performance of the public schools 
and providing data for the appraisal of such performance; and ' 

(e) Provision of information which could help school districts to 
increase their efficiency in using available financial resources." 

Anyone can make a fiscal account of money spent on education, but how much 
education takes place is quite a bit different. 

There is a strong indication that we should campaign, lobby for and pass an 
^'Educational Accountability Act" in New Mexico next year. An Educational 
Accountability Act that would hold educators accountable for teaching first an^tudents 
for learning second. There are various ways of developing this type of accountability, but 
we must be careful and make sure that we mean EdiMational Accomplishment 
Accountability and not Fiscal Accountability. * 
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XII. 



A. 



SYSTEMS STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION IN NEW MEXICO 
State Government Level 
1. 



2. 







Bruce King 


Lieutenant-Governor 




. Robert A. Mondragon 


Legislature 






Senators 






Name 


Party 


District 


LM. Smalley 


Democrat 


Sierra, Luna, & Hidalgo. Counties 


Tibo J. Chavez 


Democrat 


Valencia County 


Odis L. Echols, Jr. 


Democrat 


Curry County 


Robert H. McBride 


Democrat 


Bernalillo County 


John E. Conway 


Republican 


Lincoln & Otero f ounty 


John B. Irick 


Republican 


Bernalillo County - 


Ben D. Altamirano 


Democrat 


Catron & Grant County 


Jerry Apodaca 


Democrat 


Dona Ana County 


Eddie R. Barboa 


Democrat 


Bernalillo County 


Paul Becht 


Republican 


Bernalillo County 


Matias L. Chacon 


Democrat 


Rio Arriba Couiity 


R. Lea Dow 


Republican 


Bernalillo Counfy 


Aubrey L. Dunn 


Democrat 


Otero County 


Robert E. Ferguson 


Democrat 


Chaves & Eddy County 


Joe A. Fidel 


* Democrat 


Socorro & Valencia County 


Joseph E. Gant 


Democrat 


Eddy County 


Fred A. Gross, Jr. 


Republican 


Bernalillo County , 


Gladys Hansen 


Democrat 


Dona Ana County 


Consuelo Jaramillo Kitzes 


Democrat 


Santa Fe & Torrance County 


Bill L. Lee 


Democrat 


Lea County 


Tom Lee 


Republican 


San Juan & McKinley County 


Ray Leger . 


Democrat 


DeBaca, Guadalupe, & San Miguel 


Frank Lillywhite 


•Republican 


San Juan County 


Anthony Lucero 


Democrat 


Bernalillo County 


Harry M. McAdams 


Democrat 


Lea County 


AleX G, Martinez 


Democrat 


Santa Fe County 


Ed V. Mead 


^^emocrat 
Democrat 


Bernalillo County 


D. J. Michelson 


Bernaliilo County 


Theodore R. Montoya 


Democrat 


Sandoval & Bernalillo County 


Jack M. Morgan 


Re]jBlican 

Denrocrat 


San Juan Qounty 


*^John L. Morrow 


Colfax, Union, Harding & San Miguel 


Frank 0. Papen 


Democrat 


Dona Ana County 


James S. Pieronnet, Jr. 


Republican 


Bernalillo County 


Wayne Radosevich 


Democrat 


McKinley 


^John D. Rogers 


Democrat 


Los Alamos & Santa Fe County 


Thomas It. Rutherford 


Democrat 


Bernalillo County 


Kenneth M. Schlientz Republican 


Quay & Curry County 


William A, Sego 


Republican 


Bernalillo County 


. John M. Tannehill 


Republican 


Bernalillo County 


R. E. Thompson 


Democrat 


Chavez County 


C. B. Trujillo . 
Bob E, Wood 5 


Democrat 


Taos, Mora, & San Miguel 


Democrat 


Roosevelt & Chavez County 



id 
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Representatives 



Nsme « 




Walter K. Martinez 




David Salman 


Democrat 


Dennie j. rvidgun 


Oemficrat 


1 nomas vv. noover 


■ Renuhlican 


Lolin K. McMillan 


'R pniihlira n 


Leroy Baca 


O p m o era t 


n. D. Damarg 




Dan C. Berry 


L/ClIlU.Llal 


John r. Bigbee 


IxCp liUllLdll . 


Turner W. Branch • 


IxCpUUll^dll 


Frank Brown 




T. E. "Tom" Brown, Jr. 


Democrat 


Walker M. Bryan 


uemocidi 


Richard A. Carbajal 


Democrat 


Alvino fc-. Castillo 


uemc^crai 


James A. Caudell 


IxCp UUiiLdll 


•Ronald L. cnaplin 


IxCp UUllLdll 


Fred Chavez^ Jr. 


uemocidi 


Max Coll 


£xCpUUllL/dIl 


Cecil W. Cook 


L/CIIIULI dl 


Bobby F. Duran 


L/CIIIULI dl 


Carl Engwali 


Rpniihlir'nri 


George E. Fettinger 


L/CIIIULI dl 


Thomas r. roy 


L/CIIIULI dl 


Raymond Garcia ^ 


L/CIIIULI dl 


rlmip R. urant, Jr. 


I\.CpUUlJ.LdIl 


Kalpn u. liartman 


L^ClilLIL'l dl 


John Hays, Jr. 


L/CIIIULI dl 


Stuart C. Hill 


txCp UUllLdll 


Maurice Hobson 


Ix.CpUUilL'dll 


Robert D. Jordan 


1? PniihliPUTi 
IxC^ U UllLfd 11 


Vernon Kerr 


R Aminli^'iTi 
IxCp UUllUdll 


Don King ^ 


L^ClllUUl d L 


James n. Jvocn 


L^CllKJL'l dl 


Richard J. Jvloeppel 


L/ClIlULldL 


Kurt Lohbeck 


IxC^ U UllLfdll 


Edward J. Lopez 


r^pm r^prat 


Chris M. Lucero 


CllKJ L 


Fred Luna 


1 "i 1 J lU*^^- ' d L 


Daniel Lyon 


r^pmr^rTat 

L^ClllUL^l a L 


Abel E. MCDriae 


L^C1I1<JL<1 dl 


Lentoh Malry 


r^pmr^rrat 

L^ClllUL^l a L 


Reynaldo S. Medina 


Opmof rat 


John J. Mershon 


Opmoi^rat 


Robert M. Moran 


IxC^ U UllL<dll 


r I rriifn Mftreland * 


Democrat 


Charles B. Ocksrider 


Republican 


William 0*Donnell 


Democrat 


Hoyt Pattison 


Republican 


George W. Pennington 


Democrat 


Daniel M. Provencio 


Democrat 


Eloy P. Quintana 


Democrat 



District 

McKinley & Valencia County 
Harding, Mora, & San Miguel 
Bernalillo County 
Bernalillo County 
Chaves & DeBaca County 
Catron, Socorro & Torrance 
Curry County 
Lea County 

DeBaca, Guad-alupe, Lincoln & Torrance 

Bertialillo County 

Eddy County 

Chaves & Eddy County 

Eddy County ' 

Valencia County . * . 

Colfax & Union County 

Bernalillo County 

Bernalillo County 
Chaves County 

Roosevelt County ' 
Taos County 
Chaves County 
Otero County 
Grant County 
Bernalillo County ^ 

ernalillo County 
Dona Ana County 
Curry County 
Bernalillo County 
Lincoln & Otero, County 
Bernalillo County 
Los Alamos County 
Santa Fe & Sandoval County 
Santa Fe County 
Sandoval County 
Bernalillo County 
Santa Fe County 
Bernalillo County 
McKinley & Valencia County 
Bernalillo County 
Bernalillo County 
Bernalillo County ^ 
Rio Arriba & Taos County 
Lincoln & Otero County 
Lea County ^ 
Quay & Union County 
Bernalillo County 
Dona Ana County 
Curry, Lea, & Roosevelt County 
San Juan County 
Dona Ana County 
Santa Fe County 
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Name 

John M. Radosevich 
Virgil O. Rhodes 
Louis J. RQmero 
Ben Roybal 
Murray Ryan 
Nick L. Salazar 
Frank Salopek 
C. Gene Samberson 
Raymond G. Sanchez 
Xerry Sandel » 
H. Merrill Taylor 
Donald Leslie Thompson 
John R. Tomlin ' 
William J. Upton 
Samuel F. Vigil 
E. Bryan Wall, Jr. 
William Warren 
Leo C. Watchman 



Party District 

Democrat Bernalillo County ^ 

Republican Bernalillo County 

Democrat McKinley County 

Democrat Bernalillo & Valencia County 

Republican Grant & Sierra County • 

^Democrat Rio Arriba County 

Democrat Dona Ana & Luna County 

Democrat Lea County 

Democrat Bernalillo County ^ 

Democrat San Juan County 

Republican San Juan County 

Democrat Bernalillo County ' - ^ 

Democrat Dona Ana County ' ' 

Democrat Hidalgo & Luna County' 

Democrat San Miguel County " ' 

Democrat McKinley County 

Democrat Bernalillo County 

Democrat McKinley & San Juan County 



2a. Legislative School Study Committee 

Sen. Joseph A. Fidel Democrat District 30 

Rep. Abel McBride Democrat District 29 

Sen. Frank O. Papen Democrat Distfict 28 

Rep. Hoyt Pattison ' Republican District 63 

Sen. James S. Pieronnet, Jr. Republican District 15 " 

Rep^John R. Tomlin Democrat District 36 

Re^s^muel F. Vigil Democrat District 70 

Rep. William E. Warren Democrat District 21 

Sen. Bob Wood Democrat District 31 
2b, University Study Committee 

Rep. Richard Carbajal Democrat District 9 

Sen. Joseph E. Gant Democrat District 38 

Rep. Raymond Garcia Democrat District 1 2 

Rep. Philip R. Grant, Jr. Republican District 26 

Sen. Alex Martinez Democrat District 24 

Sen. John L. Morrow Democrat District 7 

Sen. Wayne Radosevich • ^ Democrat District .4 

Rep. Ben Roybal Democrat District 10 

Rep. Nick L. Salazar Democrat District 40 

Sen. Kenneth M. Schlientz . . Republican District 26 

Rep. H. Merrill Taylor Republican District 2 
Legislative Finance Committee 



Sen. 



Rep. 



C. B. Trujillo 
Chairman 
Edward J. Lopez 
Vice Chairman 
Sen. Aubrey L. Dunn 
Sen. William A. Sego 
Rep. Raymond G. Sanchez 
Rep. William O'Donnell 
Rep. Robert M. Maran 



Democrat Taos & Mora Counties 
Democrat Santa Fe County 



Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Democrat 

Republican 



Otero County 
Bernalillo County 
Bernalillo County 
Dona Ana County 
Lea County 
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Pub.Uc School Finance Division 
Harry Wugalter 
'* Lawrence Huxel 
Jessie Rogers 

3. Board of Educational Finance 



Chief; Public School Finance Division 
Assistant Chief 
•Administrative Assistant 



Name 

Arthur Ulibarri 

Sherburne P. Anderson • 

Robert D. Hebkler 

J. Leon Martinez 

WUber L. Shachelford (C) 

Samuel H. Binder 

Ernest Hawkins 

W. R. Nicks 

Harold Hecht'- 

Mrs. Lillian McCoy (Sec) 

Joe G. Watson (V-C) 



Address * o ■ • 

1505 Louisa St., Suite & 
Santa Fe/ New Mexico" 
m Clinton P. Andersoti Agency 
Drawer A-'Albuquerque, N.M. 
Farmer- & Merchant Bank ^ 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 
P.O. Box. 1825 

Las Vegas, New Mexico ^ 
51,2 N.M. pr. 
Roswell, New Mexico . 
Kennfcbtt Hurley 
Silver City,<tNew Mexico 
'./P.O.Bci^Drawe^C 
Moriarity, New Mexico 
P.O. Box 518,Citi:ien State- Bank 
Springer, -New Mexico 
Route 2 

Clovis, New Mexico 
Route 4, Box 22 
Tucum'cari, New Mexico 
4- Corners Savings & Loan 
424" W. Broadway 
Farmington, New Mexico 



B. State Department of Education 

.New Mexico State Board of Education 



Name 

L. Grady Mayfield 

President 
Henry G. Rodriguez 

Vice-President 
Virginia Gonzales 

Secretary 9 
Frederic G. Comstock 

Member 
George W. Elliott 

Member 
Virgil Henry 

Member 
Joe Romero 

Member 
Lois M. Tafoya 

•Member 
George O. Teel 

Member 
Herbert E. Walsh 

Member 



Mailing Address 
P.O. Box 535 

Las Cruces, Nex Mexico 88 101 
2201 Don Felipe Rd. S.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87105 
5 1 8 Don Gaspar 
Sant^ Fe, New Mexico 87501 
.729 San Mateo, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New. Mexico 87108 
4809 Madison Court, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 871 10 
7 IjO Yeso Drive 
Hobbs, New Mexico 88240 
L08 Riverside Drive, S.E. |, 
Espanola, New Mexico 87532 
RFD 1, Box 408 * 
Belen,^New Mexico 87002 
P.O. Box 181 

Hope, New Mexico 88250 ' ^ 
P. 6.. Box 1 147 . ^ 

Gallup, New Mexico 87301 



Term 



Expires 
1978 

1976 

1974 

1976 

1978 

1974 

1978 

1974 

1978 

1976 
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B. State Department of Education Con*t s * 

Superintendent of Public Instruction ^ Leonard J. De Layo 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction Weldon Perrin 

•Capital Outlay Survey & Inventory |fr 

Executive Assistant h. .. Ernest Vigil 

Secretary . . . . r . .V Lorraine Ortega 

Office of General Counsel 1 

General Counsel -X:''!- * * • • ^' ^^^^ Cuddy, Jr. 

Attorney \^\ John Templeman 

Director 'School Food Services Gretchen Plagge 

Director Transpoi;tation C. B. Lemon 

cDirector Special Education Elie S. Gutierrez 

Assistant State Superintendent of Finance . -. . Orlando P. Giron 

• Assistant Superintendent of Instruction Dr. Luciano R. Baca 

Director of Elementary & Secondary Education Frank Ready 

Director Mutual Action Plan ( Ted Sanders 

Director Evaluation, Assessment and Testing Alan Morgan 

Director Guidance and Counseling Lena Castillo 

Director Certification and Teacher Placement Helen Westcott 

director Driver Education Walter Cunningham* 

Director Cross Cultural , Flenxy Pascual 

^ Specialist Bilingual/Bicultural Miguel Encinias 

Director Technical Assistance . . , B. K. Graham 

Director Title I and Follow Through Migrant Gilbert Martinez^ 

Director Instructional Materials (Textbooks) Fred McDonald 

Director Career Education Jean Page 

Director Educational Personnel Developmejtf, Small 

Schools Renewal Center James T. Pierce 

Director Title III Rufioo Sanchez 

Specialist Drug Education .^. . Sam Williams 

Specialist Indian Education Vern Duus 

■ Director Science and Math B. K. Graham 

Specialist Rocky Mountain Project Peter Valdez 

Vocational Education o 

o 

Assistant State Superintendent James West 

Assistant Director Ancillary Services : Donatd Milligan 

Supervisor Program Development . . , Roger Labodda 

Manpower Economist (2) . . ; ^ (Vacant) 

Supervisor MDTA , Frank Romero 

Supervisor Adult Basic Education Tom Trujillo 

Supervisor Veterans Training Rudy Silva 

Supervisor Concerted Services (Vacant) 

Assistant Director Field Observation . , Wilma Ludwig 

Assistant Director Technical Assistance Bill Jackson 

Director Division of Vocational Rehabilitation . Dr. Robert A. Swanson 



J 
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